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Original Woeirp. 


SONG OF THE ANGELS. 
FROM GOETHR'S FAUST. 
RAPHAEL. 
Tae Sun, in ancient wise, is sounding, 
’Mid brother-spheres, in rival song ; 
And, his appointed journey rounding, 
With thunder-movement rolls along. 
His look, new might to angels lending, 
No creature fathom can for aye ; 
The lofty works, past comprehending, 
And lordly, as on Time’s first day. 


GABRIEL. 
And swift, with wondrous swiftness fleeting, 
The pomp of earth turns round and round, 
And Eden’s brightness alternating 
With awful mudnight’s gloom profound. 
Up o’er the rocks the foaming ocean 
Heaves from its old, primeval bed, 
And rocks and seas, with endless motion, 
On in the,spheral sweep are sped. 


MICHAEL. 
And tempests roar, wild warfare waging 
From sea to land, from land to sea, 
An‘ bind round all, amidst their raging, 
A chain of deepest energy. 
Flasiuug destruction flames before Thee, 
When the hoarse thunder speaks thy way, 
Yet, Lord, thy adore thee 
In the mild goings of Thy day! 





; ALL THREE. 

The sight new strength to angels lendeth, 
For none Thy being fathom may, 

The works, no angel comprehendeth, 
Stand lordly as on Time's first day. 


C. T. B. 





LINES SENT WITH A BOUQUET TO A LADY. 
BY A. K. GARDNER, M.D. 


: ages past, ere clocks with iron hands 
. — swift flight of time, through all the 


The turning petals of light, fleeting flowers 
al mark well the march of short-lived 


Let me recall in’ these prosaic days, 
had ge alone of all its ancient ways, 
Tha hd the presence of these flowers portray 
ours remembered, though now far away. 
VOL. V. No. 17. 





Fit emblem these of all such transient pleasure ! 
They die, ere scarce the switt-winged time they 
measure. 

Too soon, alas! their brilliant hues depart— 

But memory’s perfume lasts and cheers the heart. 
New York, Feb, 1849. 

[A friend furnishes us with the following copy of a poem 
by the Scottish poet, Joun Finvay, iu reply to the re- | 
quest of a Correspondent in a late number.) 


THE SWORD OF WALLACE. 


Tuov Sword of true valor! though dim be thy 
hue, 
And all faded thy flashes of light, 
Yet still to my memory thy sight shall renew 
The remembrance of Wallace the wight ! 


Though thou gleam not around on the mountains 
of slain, 
As when sternly in battle he stood ; 
When he strewed the bold Southron in heaps o’er | 
the plain, 
And quenched thy deep radiance in blood ! 





Though thou gleam not as erst on the Dunipace | 
height, 
Where the pride ot oppression lay low, 
When thou scar’dst like the darkness of night, 
And lightedst him on to the foe. 


When the brothers of liberty o'er the wide field, 
The banners of Freedom upreared, 
And the far-streaming glories of falehion and | 
shield, 
Like the red flakes of lightning appeared. 


Though dim be thy hue, yet the heart of true 
mould, 
Shall pause on thy form with delight ; 
And the fear-stricken coward with trembling be- 
hold, 
And a patriot arise from the sight. 


Caledonia’s bold sons to thy presence when led, 
Shal!, with worship, their freedom repay ; 
Till, worn by the tears that their rapture has 
shed, 
Thy relics be mouldered away ! 








Reports of Societies. 


AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Tue first meeting of the American Ethnolo- 
ical Society, this season, took place on 
ednesday evening, the 17th instant, at the 
house of the Hon. George Folsom. The Rev. 
Dr. Rogixson, Vice-President of the Society, 
took the chair. The meeting was fully at-| 
tended, and a number of strangers were pre- 
sent. ‘The Secretary, Jonny R. Barrett, 
then proceeded to read the letters and cominu- 

nications received during the summer recess. 
From Bruce Husband, dated at Fort Lara- 
mie, June 16, 1848, a Vocabulary of 180 words 
in the Sioux language. This was a printed 
copy of the Society’s vocabulary, prepared by | 
its late President, Mr. Gallatin. Copies had | 
been placed in the hands of George Gibbs, 
Esq., of this city, who kindly consented to dis- 
tribute them among the Indian agents, traders, 
and other persons among the distant tribes of 
the Far West, Oregon, and California. ‘To 
Mr. Gibbs the Society is indebted for this vo- 
cabulary, as well as to the gentleman whose 
knowledge of the Sioux language has enabled 
him to fill up every blank in the list in so sa- 
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From Dr. P. A. Browne, of Philadelphia, a let- 
ter communicating to the Society some interest- 
ing physiological researches in which he is 
engaged, particularly in examining the hair, 
fur, wool, &e., of the mammalia, by the aid of 
the microscope. The Doctor desires to obtain 
the Society’s co-operation in the way of col- 


lecting and transmitting to him specimens 


of hair, wool, and other exterior covering 
of men, and other mammiferous animals. 
In a subsequent letter, received within a few 
days, Dr. Browne states that he has prepared 
un essay upon the races of men as recognised 
in the hair and wool of their heads, which he 
proposes to read before the Society whenever 
it may be agreeable. 

From Luke Burke, Esq., of London, a letter 
on the subject of the Society's ‘Transactions, and 
the interest awakened in Europe in Ethnolo- 
gical science. Mr. Burke alludes to the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Squier as Minister to Central 
America, as one which has given great plea- 
sure to all who know him in England, through 
his researches among the Monuments of the 
Mississippi Valley, and who expect much 
from his visit to the ancient remains of Gua- 
timala, 

From John L. Lewis, Jr., Esq., a letter dated 
at Penn Yan, New York—giving an account of 
the discovery of a copper axe, deeply imbedded 
in the stump of a pine tree four feet below the 
surface. ‘This axe was evidently of Indian 
manufacture. It was four inches long, an 
eighth of an inch thick in the middle, and thin- 
ner atthe edge. Mr. Lewis further states that 
in the vicinity of Branchport, where the axe 
was found, are traces of Indian forts, about 
which stone hatchets, beads, and other relies 
of the aborigines are frequently dug up. 

Letters were also ad vet the Duke of 
Northumberland, England ; Professor Rafn, 
Secretary of the Royal Society of Northern An- 
tiquities at Copenhagen; Professor Lassen of 


| Bonn; and Mr. S. Wells Williams of Canton, 
.| China. 


JAPAN. 


Mr. Williams transmitted the proof-sheets 
of the Chinese Repository for July, containing 
a highly interesting account of the visit of the 
U. &. Ship Preble, Capt. Glynn, to Japan, for 
ihe purpose of rescuiag the American seamen 
imprisoned there, an abstract of which was 

ublished in the Literary World, Sept. 29th. 

n the letter now presented, Mr. Williams 
makes the following remarks in reference to a 
new plan for effecting a communication with 
the authorities of Japan :— 


“ Captain Glynn intends to recommend to the 
President to make Lewchew a naval station ; and, 
take the question in all its bearings, I should be 
very glad to see such a plan tried for a season or 
two. It could easily be tried under a good officer, 
one disposed to treat the Lewchowans with con- 
sideration: I should hope its eflects would be fa- 
vorable, and productive of good will. ‘The pre- 
sence of a ship of war at Napa would necessarily 
compel the Japanese government to notice such an 
infringement of their territory ; and this representa- 
tion would lead to a polite request by the captain 
on the station to know the exact authority that 
government held over Lewchew, and what right 
they had to order him off, since the Chinese claim- 





tisfactory a manner. 


ed equal power, and Lewchew could not well be- 
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longto both. 'The Lewchewans are weak enough, 
but their weakness here would be their power ; 
since they cannot drive away such a ship except 
by the help of the Japanese, and this last nation 
has no naval force, not even a Chinese navy. 
Meanwhile the presence of the man-of-war would 
be explained to the islanders, and the negotiation 
with the Japanese would necessarily lead to a visit 
to them, the better to carry it on. While these 
negotiations are going on, the attention of the peo- 


ple will be attracted to it, and ere long something | 


would come of it. ‘The position of Napa is fa- 
vorable, too, for visiting Shanghai, Ningpo, and 
Formosa, while it may also be taken in the way by 
the steamers from San Francisco. ‘There islands 
are exceedingly beautiful to one coming in from 
the sea, and the general friendliness of their inha- 
bitants also has imparted a peculiar charm to them 
not attached to avy other Orientals. Dr. Betel- 
heim lives there in considerable seclusion, and the 
jealousy of the authorities has almost wholly pre- 
vented him from exerting much influence upon the 
people at large, or going away from the temple 
allotted as his residence. I hope he will be able 
to maintain his post until help comes, and until he 
can convince the islanders of the meanness of 
their rulers in intercepting the benevolent intentions 
of the Doctor. The Romish missionary who was 
there when Dr. Betelheim first landed is now 
bishop at Homg Kong, and has the control of the 


missions in some parts of China, under the care of | 


the Paris Society. 

“The presence of American ships of war is 
becoming more and more desirable in these regions ; 
and when the intercourse between China and Cali- 
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| ble proportion, with the catholic rites imposed by 
| the conquerors, Many an Indian, within the sound 
‘of the bells of the Cathedral, offers his libation of 
tiste (ground parched corn, and sugar mixed with 
, water) to the gods of the fields for the suecess of his 
crops, and secretly burns gums from the forest before 
an earthen idol or a carved stone, carefully hidden 
from the scrutiny of the priests in some obscure 
corner of his hut. Upon these matters they, how- 
/ever, maintain all the reserve of the Indians of the 
North, strengthened by fear of exposure to the 
|rigors of the priesthood. Some of the statues to 
'which I have referred, have the same elaborate 
head-dresses with others of Copan ; one bears a 
‘shield upon his arm; another has a girdle to 
which is suspended a head ; and still another has 
rising above its head the sculptured jaws of an alli- 
gator. All are very ancient, and the places of 
their deposit have been handed down from one 
generation to another. The fragments of many 
are to be found within a few miles of Leon, and 
there must originally have been a great number 
scattered over the country. Perhaps the most re- 
markable locality, with the exception of the Island 
of Ometepe in Lake Nicaragua, 1s the Island of 
Momotombita in the Lake of Monagua. I paid a 
visit to this island early in July. It isa beautiful 
volcanic cone, rising with all the symmetry of a 
sugar-loaf from the midst of the lake. Before it 
towers the giant voleano of Momotombo, from 
the bare and blackened summit of which still rises 
the smoke of internal] fires. _Momotombita is in- 
deed a remarkable island, and the traveller who 
gazes upon it from the shore of the lake isnot sur- 





| 
| 


| prised to learn that under the shadows and amidst 


fornia increases in years coming, they will increase, | the gloom of its dense forests, fringed by the stems 


and doubtless find time to survey a little in these 
regions. ‘There are many quarters where an enter- 
prising officer can get his country’s flag known 
for the first time, euch as the eastern shores of For- 
mosa, the coust of Liantung, the gulf and shores 
of Tonquin, and the eastern sides of Corea and 
Manchuria, up tu Kamschatka.” 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 


An extract from a letter was next read from 
the Hon. E. George Squier, Minister of the 
United States to Central America, giving a 
brief account of some antiquarian researches 
in which he has been engaged. 


“ Although I have been much occupied with 
official business,” says Mr. Squier, “ I have, in the 
intervals which offered during the progress of my 
negotiations, and since their termination, been able 
to pay some attention to the antiquities of the 
country. Ihave succeeded to an eminent degree 
in obtaining the confidence of the Indians, and 
have secured some of their vocabularies. In fact, 


of ages, stand the rude and frowning statues of the 
gods of aboriginal superstition. Many of these 
have been removed, and are scattered over the 
country; and some, I believe, have been sent 
abroad. A number still remain ; but the largest of 
all I brought away with me at the cost of a day’s 
hard labor, and at great risk in passing fifteen 
miles upon the lake, in a gusty night and a boat 
searce able to sustain the great weight. This had 
resisted the exertions of twelve men on one occa- 
sion; after moving it a few rods, they had aban- 
doned it in despair. The boatmen thought me 
mad, and crossed themselves devoutly when I pro- 
posed to carry it away. They offered prayers on 
the lake, and made vows. After breaking down 
one or two carts I finally got it to this city in 
safety, and shall ship it with ten or a dozen more 
via Rialejo and Cape Horn for Washington. But 
to return. It seems that there were originally 
some thirty or forty of these statues, of various sizes, 
and more or less elaborately carved, arranged in 
one place, in the form of a squate, all looking in- 
wards. The dimensions of the square cannot now 





the Indian Pueblo of Subtiava has presented me a 
formal address, written in the aboriginal tongue, 
and would rise in arms to-morrow at my call. In 
presenting it, the spokesman exclaimed with start- 
ling emphasis, ‘ the Spaniards have had their feet 
on our necks very long; we hope the sons of 
Washington will overwhelm them as they have 
us; we hate them!’ It sounded strange to hear 
the Indian talk of Washington ; but his name is 


be ascertained, but the few remaining figures and 
fragments show that the statement is correct. It is 
a singular fact, and another evidence of the preva- 
lence in America of the doctrine of the two re- 
ciprocal principles of nature (the active and pas- 
sive, male and female), that these figures were re- 
presented some as male and come as female. 
‘The Indians of Honduras, says Herrara, ‘ wor- 
shipped two images, male and female, which they 





familiar in every rancho, and ‘Hail! Sons of 
Washington,’ is a common salutation from bare- | 
footed mosos on the road. ‘The Indians of Subti- | 
ava have dug up for me a number of their buried | 
idols, and are now exhuming more. ‘They impose | 
but one condition, that I shall have no Spaniard | 
with me when I go to see them, and shall keep | 
the localities secret. These idols, though much | 
smaller, closely reremble those of Copan in work- | 
manzhip, and were no doubt dedicated to the | 
same or very similar purposes. I have eight in | 
my possession, ranging from five and a balf to| 
eight feet in heigin, and from four to five in cir- 
cumference. ‘The faces of most are mutilated— 


Spaniards, who waged a war of extermination upon 
the superstitions of the aborigines. ‘They did not, 
however, succeed in eradicating them ; for they are 
blended in a singular manner, and in no ineonsidera- 


| structures of Yueatan can lay claim. 


, t , , Government of Guatimala sent a commission to 
an evidence of the fanatical zeal of the early | 


called the great father and the great mother, and 
of which, he says, a little further on, the sun and 
the moon were also representatives. I have heard 
of other localities, similar to this, which I propose 
to visit, and shall therefore not repeat what is told 


|me concerning them. I must not, however, forget 


to mention that there has lately teen discovered, in 
the Province of Vera Paz, 150 miles N. E. of 
Guatimala, buried in a dense forest and far from 
any settlements, a ruined city surpassing Copan or 
Palenque in extent and magnificence, and dis- 
playing a degree of art to which none of the 


| examine it; but their investigations were soon in- 
| terrupted by the civil commotions of the country, 


and they were only able to bring away some rude 
plans and imperfect drawings. I shall go there as 
soon as my duties will permit. I learn also of 


The | 





LOct. 97 
other interesting monuments near by, in Hor. 
and San Salvador, of which no public ae 
has yet been made. I shall pay all the attention | 
can to these, although there is too much {oy 

man to hope to do well. But ‘ here goes; ond. 
standing !” 7 


THE INCA OF PERU. 


Mr. Bartlett then stated that the Pre 
of the United States had kindly. placed 
hands, to be read to the American Eth; 
cal Society, the following interesting letters 
which had been addressed to him. ‘The first 
was from Samuel G. Arnold, Esq., of Pro}, 
dence, a gentleman who, in the course of 4), 
extensive exploratory tour throngh Sout) 
America, had paid a visit to Cuzco, the yp. 
cient capital of the Incas of Peru. 

To the President of the United States. 
PROVIDENCE, May 7, 1849, 

Sir :—In the courre of an extensive tour through 
the interior of South America during the past yc: 
I visited Cuzco. That city, renowned as the ¢ay). 
tal of the Inca Empire and the limit of the Cm 
quests of Pizarro, is among the most interesting 
places I have seen in any part of the world. Thy 
extreme difficulty of reaching it, owing to its dis. 
tance from the coast and the lofty chains of Ande 
intervening, appears to be the chief reason that this 
celebrated city is so little known to our country. 
men. It abounds in stupendous monuments of att, 
attesting a civilization quite equal if not superior 
to that of the Aztees. But amid these remains of 
ancient days there exists a living relic of the pas, 
some short notice of whom may throw light on the 
inclosed letter. ‘The venerable Doctor Don Jus 
Sahaurauria, a canon of the Cathedral of Cuzco, 
and now more than ninety years of age, claims to 
be a lineal descendant in the seventh degree from 
Haana-Caipae, the last reigning Inca and father of 
the ill-fated Atahualpa, burnt alive by the coo- 
querors in the plaza of Caxamorca. ‘The evidence 
of his claim appears to me to be conclusive ; so that 
in this man we see the last of the royal race of 
Incas, as no others of unmixed blood are known 
to exist. He is a man of learning and quite di 
tinguished in the history of his country, having per- 
sonally received the thanks of Bolivar at the clow 
of the War of Independence for his services in the 
cause of liberty. A clerical friend took me to the 
old man’s house. We found him reading Tasso in 
his garden, a secluded spot just under the walls of 
the great Temple of the Sun, where his ances 
tors as High Priests of the Sun and hereditary 
Lords of Peru once officiated at the Altar in the 
grand and imposing worship of “ the Children of 
the Sun.” He received us very affably, and showed 
me many matters of interest about his house. lie 
conversed more intelligently than is usual wi 
Peruvians of the interior concerning “ El grande 
Republica del Norte,” as they call the Unie 
States, and appeared much interested in the «! 
sketch of our political system which he request 
me to give him. He had many questions to a: 
who was President, and who would be the vel 
President? He is a fine looking man, with a p'y- 
siognomy quite different from that of the Quicis 
Indians (the race peopling this part of Peru), bar 
ing a high forehead, large regular features, and # 
intelligent eye. A paralytic stroke about 
years ago deprived him of the power of writs 
except early in the morning, when he can sign 
name. His son acts as his amanvensis. lt 
always affixes the word Inca to his name. 1 
seal of the inclosed letter bears the arms grastel 
by Charles V. to his family in 1544—the origi! 
letters patent are carefully preserved in his hbr, 
I left Cuzeo in June last. Some time aiterwal™ 
received a letter from him in which he asked aco 
tinuance of the correspondence, whicti | provide 
for through the U. S. Consul at Lima, althout 
scarcely expecting to hear from the aged [nes 
again. On parting from him he@ad desired me” 
present his compliments, &c., &c., to the Pieswe 
of the United States on my return home. Lit 
repeated, with the usual additions of Sp 


sident 
in his 
1ologi. 
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i letter I received from him at Lima. 
ee ne to the United States I received a 
kage of letters from the venerable Dr. S., dated 
awe August 16th, in which he desires me to de- 
liver the incloggd letter—“Y significar @ ese 
hombre mis rendimientos.” I should be 
Jeased to receive an acknowledgment of the re- 
riot of this; as I shall write to Cuzco in a few 
days, and wish to assure the old gentleman that his 
jetterhas reached its destination. — 
‘Trusting that the subject of this letter will be 
found of sufficient interest to atone for its length, 





] remain , 
Your Excellency’s most obedient servant, 
Samvuet G. ARNOLD. 
Gen. Z. Tavior, President of the U. &. 
[TRANSLATION.] 
“To the most Excellent President of the United 
States of North America; from the Capital of 


August, 1848 ; 

“ The Possessor of my Profoundest 
Respect and Veneration : 

“A Peruvian Prince, the seventh in descent 
from the Emperor Huaynaccapac, the most imme- 
diate branch of the sovereign Incas, places himself 
under the protection and auspices of your Excel- 
leney, intreating that you will have the goodness 
to receive his homage. 

“When the Spaniards entered the Peruvian 

Empire, giving the name of conquest to a sangui- 
nary devastation, they found in the principal tem- 
ple of Cuzco various prophecies, and among them 
one that foretold the destruction of the Empire, 
together with its rites and ceremonies; and that 
this was to take place in the reign of the twelfth 
Emperor. 
“ When the Emperor Huaynaccapac was told 
by his vassals in ‘Tumpis that there had appeared 
on the coast certain canoes like houses, the crews of 
which were composed of bearded men very dif- 
ferent from themselves, he said that a tradition ex- 
isted among the members of the royal family, to 
the effect that there should come from beyond the 
sea an unknown people who would destroy the 
Empire, its religion, rites, and ceremonies. This, 
he said, furthermore, was to take place during the 
reign of the twelfth Emperor ; and as he was the 
twelfth in succession, the prediction was doubtless 
about to be fulfilled, even as it is said in the pro- 
pheey, ‘inter alia vaticinia, quae de amissione 
Regni loquuntur.’ 

“ Moreover, the prediction inspired the children 
of the Sun with the hope that the day would ar- 
nve in which they should be reinstated in their 
ancient splendor, by the aid of a people from a 
country ealled England ; and in order that your 
| Excellency may be fully possessed of the whole 
prophecy, I here transcribe it as follows : 

“*Et Deum ego testor, mihi a D. Antonio de 
; Berreo affirmatum, quemadmodum etiam ab alijs 
i cognovi, quod in praecipuo ipsorum ‘Templo inter 
; alia vaticinia, quae de amissione Regn loquuntar, 
, hoe enim sit, quo dicitur fore, ut Incm, sive Im- 
; peratores et Reges Peruviae, ab aliquo Populo, 











4 qui ex Regione quadam, quo [quae] Inglaterra vo- 
‘ cetur, in Regnum suum rursus introducantur.’* 

a “As the prophecy does not expressly say whe- 
a ther they are to be Anglo-Europeans or Anglo- 
‘, Americans, it appears to me that the Children of 
is the Sun ought to follow their own inclinations. I, 
H, like others, am weli convinced, and constantly 
be hear of the great kindness with which all who 
od are inclined to the grand Republic of North Ame- 
J rica have been welcomed by it. On these ac- 
f counts, and because of ihe preference which I per- 
| @ ‘nally entertain, I place myself under the protec- 
on “ion and shelter of the Republic, and under that 
ded of your Excellency, who will not disdain to receive 
ust an unfortunate Prince like myself. 

~ * I call God to witness j 

o” Intonio de Berreo, even as Taad tosres on tahars, ‘that 
vet among the in the principal 

she pray rn the loss of the Kingdom, there is one which 
id ie ip Ncas, or E 8 and Kings of Peru, ae 


| « Praying the Almighty to preserve the health 
| of your Excellency during all the years that Ame- 
Tica may require it, and especially the humble 
priest who kisses the hands of your Excelleney, 
“Tam, most excellent Sir, 
“Dr. Jusro Sanauravuripa, Inca.” 


Books were presented by Prof. Lassen, and the 
| Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries at Co- 
penhagen; from Dr. Brigham and Mr. Wil- 
liams, proprietors of the Chinese Repository, 
a complete set of that valuable work in seven- 
teen volumes; from the American Oriental 
Society the fourth number of its Journal. 

The Rev. Dr. Hawks made a Report on a 
place for the future meetings of the Society. 

Mr. J. R. Bartlett was appointed a commit- 
tee of one to prepare resolutions fur the So- 
ciety relative to the decease of its late Pre- 


the Sovereign Incas of Cuzco, the 16th of| sident, the Hon. Albert Gallatin. 


The following gentlemen were then elected 
members :—Dr. J. W. Francis, Dr. J. G. 
Cogswell, Prof. S. P. Andrews, and Prof. A. 
Guyot. 


-_—— 








Reviews. 


KENNEDY'S LIFE OF WIRT. 


Memoirs of the Life of William Wirt, Altorney 
General of the United States. By John P. 
Kennedy. 2 vols. 8vo, Lea & Blanchard. 


Tuts is altogether a happy contribution to 
American biography. It is full, interesting 
throughout, and of an amiable enthusiasm 
without ostentation. There is a warm South- 
ern coloring, but the picture is not dimmed or 
falsified. We have risen from its perusal with 
that rarest and best result of memoir writing, 
a knowledge of a new individual as he lived, 
in his strength and weakness ; virtue here 
resting on a foible, there self-love palliated by 
an honorable motive. ‘There is no intention 
to make Mr. Wirt a greater man thah he was. 
Indeed, in most instances he speaks for him- 
self, the story being told in his ample private 
correspondence. It exhibits a man of a genial 
temperament, keenly alive to social enjoyments, 
but of too much strength of character to be 
carried away by them; ambitious, yet loving 
ease, fonder of retirement than the crowd, and 
quite willing to compromise the loss of politi- 
cal honors by an occasional sally upon the 
public, and conquest of applause, from the 
achievements of the pen in his closet. He 
was sound at heart, of firm domestic affections, 
while outside of that circle, either from indif- 
ference or the pressure of his affairs, he ap- 
pears something of a courtier or man of the 
world. He had much good humor, bonhummie, 
in his composition, which ripened under a 
southern sky. His jests at times fail, but they 
show always good nature and enthusiasm. 
We have no doubt that he was personally wel- 
come wherever he appeared ; that the old found 
in him a counsellor, the young a playmate. 
This easy temperament and susceptibility to 
impressions of happiness, tended to make him 
an eloquent man, which he undoubtedly was ; 
—but they prevented him in no inconsiderable 
degree from becoming a great writer. He 
lacked the compressed force of the highest ex- 
cellence. Looking at the solidity, the com- 
pactness, the succinct robes, the apt proportions 
of every English composition which has borne 
the test of time, it is but uttering a truism to 
assert that diffuseness never becomes classic. 
And Mr. Wirt was a diffuse writer and speaker. 
He was himself aware of this, for his know- 
ledge of literature led him at times to be the 
severest critic on himself, when we may fancy 








him ringing his periods along-side of tne point- 
ed sentences of Swift or Addison, or distrust- 
ing, as we know he did, the applauses of the 
court room and the ladies’ gallery. When we 
add, that with these engaging qualities a sense 
of religious duties grew with his years to the 
end, and that his active life was passed in the 
professional employments of the bar, we have 
given the reader the elements of the career de- 
picted in these ample volumes, 

Mr. Wirt came of a good stock. His pa- 
rentage was Swiss and German. He was 
born at Bladensburg, Maryland, in 1772, when 
that town was rich in provincial glories, of 
which it was stripped after the Revolution. 
Mr. Kennedy pleasantly sketches its periods of 
rise, progress, and fall. In this town Wirt 
passed his childhood. He has left some pleas- 
ant and characteristiv anecdotes of the spot 
and period, in a few autobiographical sketches 
which he wrote for the amusement of his chil- 
dren. They engage the attention of the reader 
in Mr. Kennedy’s first chapter, and sharpen 
the zest for similar deligittul passages in the 
subsequent correspondence with his tamily and 
friends. There is a striking reminiscence of 
his aunt and mother during a thunder-storm. 
Nor should this be forgotten, one of the best of 
its class :— 

A GHOST sTORY. 

“ There was another incident to which this wed- 
ding gave rise. A dance was given, on a subse- 
quent night, to the wedding party, at our house. 
When the company had danced themselves weary, 
Tattison proposed to close the evening by raising 
a ghost. The matrons objected to it, as a light 
and impious trifling with solemn subjects; but 
Tattison assured them, with equal gravity, that he 
had the power of raising any ghost they would call 
for, and that he could give them conclusive proof 
of it: that if any one would go up stairs and con- 
sent to be locked up in the room farthest removed 
from the company below, the stair door should also 
be locked, so that no possible communication could 
be held between the person above and those below. 
After this the company might fix on a ghost whom 
he, the operator, would cause to appear to the per- 
son up stairs. The graver part of the company 
still discouraged the experiment ; but the curiosity 
of the younger and more numerous prevailed, and 
nothiug was wanting but a sitter up stairs to enable 
the Frenchman to give proof of his skill in the 
black art. After some hesitation amongst all, a 
Mr. Brice of Alexandria agreed to be closeted. 
He was accordingly taken up stairs. The door of 
the room into which he was introduced was lock- 
ed, and after that the door of the stair below, 
which opened from the stairs upon the dancing 
room. ‘I'attison then asked for a shovel of live 
coals, some salt, brimstone, and a case-knife. 
Whilst these things were getting, he proposed that 
the women should, in a whispering consultation, 
agree upon the ghost to be raised, and report it 
secretly to him. This was done; and the ghost 
agreed upon was to be that of John Francis, a 
little, superannuated shoemaker, who had died 
some few years before—in his latter days a ludi- 
crous person whose few remaining locks were 
snowy white, with a nose as red as Bardolph’s and 
eyes of rheum—and who was accustomed to sing, 
with a paralytic shake of the head and tremulous 
voice,— 

‘What did we come here for? what did we come here 
for 
We came here to prittle prattle, 
And to make the glasses rattle ; 
And that’s what we came here for.’ 

“The habit of drink was so inveterate upon 
him that he had not been able to walk for some 
years before his death, except with the help of 
another, and then with but a tottering step. The 
annunciation of his name was answered by a half- 
suppressed laugh around the room. The difficulty 
of the Frenchman’s task was supposed to be not a 
little increased by attempting to make Jolin Fran- 
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cis’s ghost walk alone. He, however, nothing 
daunted, began his incantations, which consisted of 
sprinkling salt and brimstone on the coals, mutter- 
ing over them a charm in some sort of gibberish, 
and Knocking solemaly onthe stat door wth te | Seneca, and Horace ; the whole of ie presen 
were as regular as the tolling of a bell, each series | to ae ae gk: ry ti Peles mesa 
closing with a double knock ; then came a pause, casting their sha wis ‘ are, OF men 
another series of knocks closed by another double | !8 the prospect which brightens beyond in 
stroke, and so on to the end of the ceremony. 











care flying away on the wings of a story or a 
song; the weary spirit, sick of toilsome pur- 
suits without, refreshed by baptism in the sa- 
ered waters of home; the lover of Cicero, of 


| the light of a golden future. 
“The process was long and solemn, and there | The incidental allusions to local manners 
was something in the business itself and in the and sketches of things which have passed away, 
sympathy with the imagined terrors of the witness | are not the least attractive portions of the let- 
above, which soon hushed the whole assembly into | ters. We have marked 
a nervous stillness akin to that of young children | A WEDDING IN WILLIAMSBURGH IN 1806. 
listening to a ghost story at midnight. In about | Ps * * «J went last night to Miss 
half an hour the ceremony was closed, in a shower | P———’s wedding. The crowd was great, the 
of blows and the agitated cries of the Frenchman. th S- ist of. dancing w the 
Brice was heard to fall on the floor above. The | Ree oe er al wp vat and ye 
Frenchman rushed up stairs at the head of several | foot without the hazard of setting it down upon a 
of Ps p some. ; and au om reed binge vor ‘neighbor's. But then, by way of balancing aeer- 
on the floor in a swoon. He was brou o with ~ 
ho id of eld water tom vevivng sd ho had |couthe wa «UD ol vee gay and ey 
seen & man enter the room with a coal of fire on | : pn - ’ ; 
his nose, and on his forehead written in fire the | sera toraghere sarge nara A gem Pea, i 
meme of doh France” Tt won agreed, on all 42, ak, wihout ermath aul, ot the ert, 
hands, to be very ; 3 i rt ¢ : 
heads signifi oll bey 2 Anca wanes aus ba or silver about her: there was a neat pair of pearl 
knew more than he ought, and that it was not pundonty: ie hec:scit, Sap. aeaneny eae anne ee eta 
rr clear he wes it company for Christan igen Te dram 8 a hi 
people. No one was disposed to renew the tag tee Peer : a 
— ae the party broke ~“ The Frenchman, | + seer pine ore a she ,a sakes ooranstia 
with his characteristic politeness, flew to the door) an jn 
to help the ladies p oles the steps, when he saw, | reg pane was also there, eeemed to bear off 
atanding outside of the door, close at hand, a|”” ~ F 
gigantic phantom arrayed in white and arms 
stretched wide, as if to receive him. He shrieked, 
leaped from the steps, and disappeared.” | 
Grave studies were succeeding. Wirt was | 
pursuing his education at a country school 
with such zeal, that on its breaking up he be- 
came, in his fifteenth year, tutor in the family which would have been very inconvenient to me in 
of which one of his schoolmates was a member. | 80 warm a room, and much more inconvenient to 
The association was fortunate, and his patron | those whom I might overset in my career. So, I 
lived to be his friend. He read as well as | watched the accidental opening of avenues, and it 
taught, studied Jaw with a son of his school-| ¥#% 2" hou and a half, at least, before I had kissed 
master, removed to Virginia, and commenced whe otsh, Candhvaia aia ue aa 
j “ om 
Back a encom of cP2 ff bows hr ne om neh 
a volume "of Tristram Shandy.” He ‘sauce | after you Te te ee 
cneded th Wie fleet de friends in Albe- rently afleetionate. 
mee post rst cause, made Iriends ip « It was past eleven when the sanctum sancto- 
, 


« ® * * 

“ But to the wedding. I went with the in- 
tention of seeing my friends, merely peeping into 
the supper room and coming home in an hour or 
two at furthest. But 1 got there about eight 
o’clock, and the dancing room was so thronged as 
to be impenetrable without an exertion of strength 





‘ and was passed on from one|;wn of the supper room was thrown open— 
species of legal success to another, till he} although I don’t know but that the designation of 
reached the office of Attorney General of the | the sanctum would be better applied to another 
United States under Monroe, which he held | apartment in the house—and it was near twelve 
for twelve years, relinquishing it on the ac- | when it came to my turn to see the show. Anda 
cession of Jackson. His employments in the | very superb one it was, I assure you. The tree in 
United States courts are well known, and es- | the centre cake was more simply elegant than any- 


pecially his engagement, which gained him | 
great public credit, on the trial of Burr, in 
which he sketched the career and residence of 
Blennerhasset. 

It is in the details of his private life, the 
movements of his changing temperament from 
reckless frolic to sober sentiment, that the me- 
moirs possess the greatest novelty ; though the 
record of such public affairs as properly fall 
within the arena of the Virginia lawyer, who 


was rather among politicians than of them, is| hanging in light and delicate festoons, and orna- 

given with clearness. But the letters to his| mented with paper bow knots. Between the cen- 

wife, to his friends Judge Carr and the ever | tre cake and each pyramid was another large cake 

youthful William Pope, “ a constitutional ever. | made for use; then there was a profusion of 

green—a fail-blossom even on the ruggedest ™eats, cheesecakes, fruits, &e., &e. 

clifts of life, like the mountain ivy on the pre-| _“ But there were two unnatural things at table ; 

cipices beyond Cloverdale :” these reveal the * rm tg globe pr es of the — ber 
‘ . ‘a: gv : — 5 

man, and picture to us al! his shifting susce | Sale. had oe he hint Gch Were a ile 2 


tibilities :-—the eonstant sense of that unfulfill- | wiose name I don't recollect—between the size of 
ed provision for his children, which was to be}. ghaddock and an orange, covered with silver 


the foundation and buttress of the family for- | jeaf—which was rather too outlandish for my 


tunes; his enthusiasm giving way momenta-| palate. All the grandees of the place were 
rily before the realities of the world, but ever | there u 


read for the rebound; a poetical quotation or 
recollection coming to the relief of a sorrow ; 


thing of the kind I remember to have seen. It 
| was near four feet high ; the cake itself, the pedes- 
tal, had a rich—very rich—fringe of white paper 
surrounding it ; the leaves, baskets, garlands, &c., 
&c., were all very naturally done in white paper, 
not touched with the pencil, and the baskets were 
rarely ornamented with silver spangies. At the 
ends of the tables were two lofty pyramids of jel- 
lies, syllabubs, ice creams, &c —the which pyra- 
| mids were connected with the tree in the centre 
cake by pure white paper chains, very prettily cut, 
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CONFESSIONS OF AN IMAGINATIVE Lawyrg. 
“ To be sure, ina letter, it is not so materi 
man cuts an eccentric caper here and there - 
feel the same propensity when I am ; 
before a court and jury, although*1 see the track 
plainly before me, yet like an ill-disciplined race. 
horse I am perpetually bolting or flying the way 
and this, too, perhaps in the very crisis of the =. 
gument. After having laid my premises to ad. 
vantage, often having gone through an elaborate 
deduction of principles, in the very instant when | 
am about to reap the fruit of my toil, by draw 
my conclusion, and when everybody is on tiptoe ex- 
pectation of it, some meteor springs up before me 
and, in spite of me, I am off, like Commodors 
Trunnion’s hunter, when the pack of hounds 
crossed him so unpropitiously, just as he was 
arriving at church to seize the hand of his anxious 
and expecting bride. I was in conversation the 
other day with a very intimate friend of mine on 
this subject, and was lamenting to him this Jaxity 
of intellect, which I was sure arose from the want 
of a well directed education. He admitted that | 
had ascribed it to its proper cause, but doubted 
whether it ought to be lamented as a defect, sug- 
gesting that the man in whose imagination these 
meteors were always shooting, bid much fairer 
both for fame and fortune than the dry and rigid 
logician, however close and cogent. In reply it 
was but necessary for me to appeal to examples be- 
fore our eyes to disprove his suggestion. One was 
Alexander Campbell, whose voice had all the 
softness and melody of the harp, whose mind was 
at once an orchard and a flower-garden, loaded 
with the best fruits, and smiling in all the many- 
colored bloom of spring—whose delivery, action, 
style, and manner, were perfectly Ciceronian, and 
who, with all these advantages, died by his own 
hand. * * * On the other hand, here 
is John Marshall, whose mind seems to be little 
else than a mountain of barren and stupendous 
rocks, an inexhaustible quarry from which he draws 
his materials and builds his fabrics, rude and Go- 
thic, but of such strength that neither time nor 
force can beat them down—a fellow who would 
not turn off a single step from the right live of his 
argument, though a Paradise should rise to tempt 
him, who, it appears to me, if a flower were to 
spring in his mind, would strike it up with his 
spade as indignantly as a farmer would a noxious 
plant from his meadow, yet who, all dry and rigid 
as he is, has acquired all the wealth, fame, and 
honor, that a man need to desire. ‘There is no 
theorizing against facts ; Marshall's certainly is the 
true road to solid and lasting reputation i 
courts of law. ‘The habits of his mind are directly 
those which an accurate and familiar acquaintance 
with the mathematics generates.” 
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A good story, in a letter to Benjamin Ed- 
wards, of 

READING LOCKE. 

“Tam delighted with the account you give me 
of Cyrus’ parts. Has he read Locke's Essay on 
the Human Understanding? If not, I wish he 
would try it; I consider it a pretty good test of 4 
young man’s vigor. When I was about fourteen 
years old,a friend made me very flattering prom'«s, 
if I would read Locke through twice, and produce 
a certificate from a gentleman whom he named, 
that I was master of his meaning. He intimate 
that I should be considered as a sort of phenome 
non if I achieved this task. It was on Sunday, 
recollect, when I received this letter, and I went 
instantly to Parson Hunt's library, took out the 
book, and spreading a blanket on the floor, ? 
stairs, laid down flat on my breast,—the postre!” 
which I had been accustomed to get my Homer 3 
Jesson, and which I therefore supposed w2* _, 
liarly favorable to the exertion of the ind. I ve 
soon heels over head among ‘innate ideas, su? 
jects which I had never before heard of, and - 
which Ihad not a single idea of any kind, either 
innate or acquired. I stuck to him, however, - 7a 
fully, and plunged on, pretty intelligently, tll I go 





to his chapter on ‘Identity and Diversity, ® 
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Sees — 
there I stuck fast, in the most hopeless despair ; 
nor did I ever get out of that mire, until I again 
met with the book in Albemarle, when I was 
about twenty-three years of age. Even then, 
as 1 approac the chapter on Identity and 
Diversity, I felt as shy as the Scotch parson’s 
horse did when re-passing, in summer, part of a 
road in which he had stuck fast the preceding 
winter. Cyrus is two years beyond the time at 
which I made the experiment, and I do not doubt 
that he will bound over it like the reindeer over 
the snows of Lapland. Locke is certainly a frigid 
writer to a young man of high fancy. But who- 
ever wishes to train himself to address the human 
t successfully, ought to make Locke his 

friend and constant companion. He intro- 
duces his reader to a most intimate acquaintance 
with the structure and constitution of the mind ; 
unfolds every property which belongs to it ; shows 
how alone the judgment can be approached and 
acted on; through what avenues, and with what 
degrees of proof, a man may calculate with cer- 
tainty, on its different degrees of assent. Besides 
this, Locke’s book is auxiliary to the same process 
for which I have been so earnestly reeommending 
the mathematics; that is, giving to the mind a 
fixed and rooted habit of clear, close, cogent, and 
irresistible reasoning. The man who can read 
Locke for an hour or two, and then lay him down 
and argue feebly upon any subject, may hang up 
his fiddle for life ; to such a one nature must have 
denied the original stamina of a great mind.” 

But we must cut short these tempting quo- 
tations, leaving uritouched, among other things, 
aglimpse of Judge Hoffmann’s Superior Court 
in New York, an interesting visit of Wirt to 
Boston, the details of his literary undertakings, 
his newspaper Essays of the British Spy and 
the Old Bachelor. His amusing perplexities 
in getting up the Life of Patrick Henry, we 
have already published. For these, and the 
history of his professional and political career, 
we must refer the reader to Mr. Kennedy’s 
memoir, which should find a place in every 
American private library, and especially in 
the collections of schools and colleges—for 
Wirt had a sympathy with youthful students 
in his lifetime, which these volumes will long 
perpetuate. 


MR. HILDRETH’s HISTORY. 


The History of the United States of America, 
from the Discovery of the Continent to the 
Organization of Government under the 
Federal Constitution. By Richard Hildreth. 
In three volumes 8vo. New York: Harper 
& Bros. 1849. 


Ox the appearance of the first volume of Mr. 
Hildreth’s History of the United States, we 
took occasion to make some remarks of a gene- 
ral character as to its style, object, &c., reserv- 
ing to ourselves the privilege of a more ex- 
tended review of the author’s labors on the 
publication of the concluding volumes. The 
Messrs. Harper have recently issued the 
second and third volumes, which bring the 
history down to the period marked out by the 
author as that to which be had restricted him- 
‘elf for the present. Conceiving that the work 
is one of merit, as great in proportion ¢» the ex- 
tent that it is unpretending, and believing that 
the press have hardly done justice either to 
the subject itself or the lubors of the historian, 
We propose inviting the attention of our readers 
anew to this valuable contribution to Ameri- 
can history and literature. 
The first volume extends over a period of 
nearly 200 years, commencing with the dis- 
Pint of America by Columbus and reaching 
wn to the end of the reign of James HI. The 
—— rapidly sketches the daring adventures 
' the early navigators, and gives a concise 
view c: the questions relating to the aboriginal 








after which | their ardent love of liberty, and their determi- 
he enters more directly upon the history of the | nation to rule and be ruled only according to 
first attempts at colonization on the shores of | their notions of the teaching of the Bible, 
the newly discovered continent. ‘The French! pared the way for energetic action on a la 
and Spaniards take precedence ; St. Augustine | scale and against an enemy 


; : - hae ge as powerful as the 
was founded in 1564 and Santa Fe in New| mother country. Our limits admit of but an 
Mexico in 1582; ‘ 


; following these, early in the |extract or two, which may serve to show the 
seventeenth century the Dutch and English | author’s mode of viewing subjects much de- 
colonies begin to assume importance, not so| bated, even in our days, and on the whole the 
much for what they were as what they pro-| moderation and judiciousness of his tone. In 
mised to be. Mr. Hildreth justly remarks :— | speaking of the early settlement on the coast 


“In virtue of the discovery made by Hudson | &f Carolina, he has occasion to allude to the 
while sailing under their flag (1609) the Dutch, | Slave trade :— 
now fast coming forward as the leading commer-| “ In distress for food, of which their store was 
cial people of Europe, claimed the North Ameri- | consumed, the colonists had made up their minds 
can coast, under the name of New Neruertanp, | to abandon the settleinent, when they were visited 
from the South Bay, which the English called the ; by Sir John Hawkins, an English adventurer, on 
Delaware, as far east as Cape Cod, and indeed to| his way home from the Spanish West Indies, 
Passamaquoddy bay. Virginia, New France, and | where he had just sold, at a gveat profit, a second 
New Netherland thus overlapped each other; and | cargo of slaves, kidnapped on the coast of Africa. 
to the natural and inevitable difficulties of that | Hawkins appears to have been the first Englishman 
colonization which now first began to be success- | who engaged in this detestable traffic.” 
fully attempted, were added territorial disputes, na- Subsequently, in speaking of New England 
tional rivalries, religious antipathies, and all the under the Long Parliament, Mr. H. gives an 
petty hatreds and jealousies of trade, conducted at ‘abstract of the “Fundamentals” or “ Body of 


ney on much narrower principles than at | Liberties ” adopted in 1641; one of these 
ars | touches upon the same subject :— 

The fifth chapter gives an account of the, «+ Liberties of foreigners and strangers,’ in three 
settlement of New Netherland, from the year | articles, limit the hospitalities of the colony to 
1609 to 1638, under its renowned Dutch | people of other nations, ‘ professing the true Chris- 
governors, Van T'willer and Kieft, resuming | tian religion’—rather a narrow limitation, if the 
afterwards in chapter thirteen the further his- | jadgment of Massachusetts Bay were to be taken 
tory of New Netherland under the sturdy|as the standard. But sufferers by shipwreck, 
Petrus Stuyvesant, until its conquest by the | whether friends or enemies, were to be protected. 
English in 1664, when it became merged into One of these articles, based on the Mosaic code, 
the other great and valuable possessions of provides that ‘there never shall be any bond- 
England in America. On the whole, though og , Sega shen ON a) ym 
treated with more brevity than many a zealous ete bee ud sitet foie adaaiae te cae 
Knickerbocker would desire, its author gives a a alae ey ty 


~ ~~ | unto us, and these shall have all the liberties and 
fair and readable abstract of the Dutch portion | Christian usages which the law of God established 
of our New York history. 


‘ b > 3 F in Israel requires. This exempts none from servi- 
As in all the Histories of the United States | tude who shall be judged thereto by authority” 


which we have seen, so in this, the affairs of} This article gives express sanction to the slave- 
New England and Virginia (more particularly | trade, and the practice of holding negroes and In- 
the former) assume an importance which | dians in perpetual bondage, anticipating by many 
almost necessarily casts entirely into the shade | years anything of the sort to be found in the 
the other and less showy colonial settlements. | statutes of Virginia or Maryland.” 
Formerly there was good ground of complaint; We commend to our readers Mr. Hildreth’s 
that all our popular histories, both large and | account of the causes which led to the emigra- 
small, were little better than narratives of the | tion of the Puritans and their final settlement 
early struggles and the untiring energy of the| in New England; and this we do, because it 
Puritan fathers, and of the greatness and glory | is in many respects more fair and just to all 
of New England; the other portions of the | parties than has heretofore been usual in Ame- 
United States were considered to be, as it} rican histories, and because, while we dissent 
were, mere appendages to our Kastern| {from some of his expressions on collateral 
brethren’s goodly heritage, and it used to be| topics which we know he has not thoroughly 
asserted that light, liberty, and about every-| studied, we are glad that truth should at last 
thing that was good came from that quarter, as | be presented with less one-sidedness than usual. 
the orient sun does to enlighten and revivify| An Episcopalian might very naturally object 
the world. Happily this injustice is now be-/to the indirect censure upon the Church of 
ginning to be acknowledged, and the fair meed England for its “hierarchical constitution,” 
of praise for what was done may now fearless- | its “multitude of Romish ceremonies,” its 
ly be rendered to the French, the Dutch, the| presumed greater regard for “ ecclesiastical 
Swedes, the Cavaliers, &c.; without in the| tradition,” than for Holy Scripture, &c.; and 
least detracting from the undoubted importance | we are sure that the clergy of that church, 
of New England in our early history. without reference to their high or low views, 
The early history of Virginia, from 1606 to| would and do repudiate every such idea as that 
1634, is concisely but accurately related in the |“ the authority of bishops rests upon acts of 
fourth chapter; the affairs of New England | parliament and their appointment by the 
occupy the sixth, seventh, ninth, tenth, twelfth, | crown 4 and that these are “ new pretensions ” 
and fourteenth chapters of the first volume, | on their part to claim authority handed down 
ji. e. rather more than half the entire space de-| from the Apostles. In like manner we doubt 
voted to colonial history. We are not pre-| whether our Presbyterian and Congregational- 
pared to say that this is not a judicious appor-| ist readers will altogether relish the statement 
tionment, for however important may be the | that their fathers had “a superstitions terror of 
inflaence exerted by the middle and southern | schism,” i. e. separation from the English 
colonies on the interests and future prospects of | Church ; or that so late as the close of the six- 
the country as a whole, it is certain, as Mr. | teenth century they did not “ wish” or “dare” 
Hildreth’s narrative well sets forth, that the | to take the steps which their descendants glory 
early settlers on the shores of New England in as their highest privilege and noblest be- 
by their labors, their Anglo-Saxon prejudices, | quest to all who shali follow them.—(See vol, 
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i. p. 153, ef seqg.) But this by the way; | seen impostures as gross, and even in respectable 
careful perusal of this portion of the first vo-| quarters, a headlong credulity just as precipitate ? 
lume will, notwithstanding it is open tocritical | We must consider also that the judgments of our 
objection, tend to establish the author’s reputa- | ancestors were disturbed, not only by wonder, but 
tion for candor and honesty, which we take to| by fear.” 
be special characteristics cf the whole work. Remarking upon the changes which had 
The second volume opens with a chapter on taken place in the lapse of time, and by force 
the “settlement of Carolina” (1630-1690) ;| of various causes, Mr. H. says :— 
next the author o on record the history of| ,, In the century since its settlement, New Eng- 
the provinces of . me York, New Jersey, and | jang had undergone a great change. The austere 
Pennsylvania ; next “ New France 3 the re-| manners of the Puritan fathers were etill indeed 
gion of the Great Lakes and the Mississippi ;” | preserved (this was in 1723) ; their language was 
next, the “ Royal Province of New England repeated ; their observances were kept up ; their 
under James II., Revolution in Maryland and) inst.vations were revered; forms and habits re- 
Virginia, Delaware a separate Province ;” and | mained—but the spirit was gone. The more or- 
next in several chapters, the “Intercolonial | dinary objects of human desire and pursuit, the 
wars” arising out of the struggles for supre- | universal passion for wealth, political squabbles 
macy on the part of the French and English, | with the royal governors, land speculations, paper 
aroused and embittered by the disputes and | ™mouey jobs, and projects of territorial and personal 
bickerings of the mother countries at home. | #%3randizemeant, had superseded those metaphysi- 
The concluding chapters of this volume give a | cal disputes, that spiritual vision, and that absorb- 











clear and connected account of the gradual | %S Passion for a pure theocratic commonwealth 
but certain progress of the Anglo-Saxon race which had earred the fathers into the wilderness. 


a - \R . M ‘ 
towards dominion on the continent of North | ee elit ya oy a 


America; the schemes of the English ministry | religious sects lived together in Boston, and spoke 
for colonial taxation ; the passage and forced | of religious persecution as an obsolete blunder.” 
repeal of the Stamp Act ; and the steps taken | ' bated ‘eh 
both in England and the colonies in reference | \ r. H. appropriately finishes the second 
to the important subject of taxation. volume of his history by the following pas- 
We must do Mr. Hildreth the justice to ex- | Sage -— 
press our decided conviction that he has de-| “The armed contest with the mother country, 
veloped certain points in connexion with this | which soon engrossed the public mind, the strong 
period of our history with much acuteness and | passions which revolution and war of necessity 
skill, and deserves the thanks of every candid | arouse, operated as a sudden and severe check to 
man for being willing to forego all the show of , ‘he intellectual development of the people, or 
fine writing in order to tell the plain truth, and | father turned me corengmnent almost exclusively 
for having the courage to resist the strong | par por sad a pavener hs pur 04 Of ra yp 
tendency towards national prejudice and vanity ee ded on orThink. pa pay the ae = oe 
which forms a potent ingredient in the Ameri- woh times.” itl rn 
can character. This volume embraces the | * Ei ; 
period of time between 1630 and 1770, doring| It will be readily acknowledged that the 
which, as our readers well know, many events | third volume covers a ground of exceeding im- 
of moment occurred, and many illustrious cha- portance in the history of the United States, 
racters, in our history at least, began to appear | reaching from 1773 to 1789, when the first 
on the stage of action. Not to dwell upon the | president assumed the reins of own 
south and west, the middle and eastern portion | under the Federal Constitution. For this pe- 
of the country is full of matter for the histo-| riod the materials are very abundant, not diffi- 
rian. William Penn, Beujamin Franklin, the | cult of access, and worthy of great credit. Of 
Adams, Washington, and many others ; the course this fact increases the labor of the his- 
sympathetic response of the colonies to the trials | torlan, and forces him to an amount of work 
or troubles of England which they so ardently which can be appreciated by those only who 
loved ; the intensely bitter and unchristian reli- | have made some particular period of history 
Cregg pe coe 
of the colonies on the treacherous sea o . 
finance; the gradual extension of popu- Mr. Hildreth closely, we are happy to find him 
lation, and increase of wealth, power, and im-| using the best authorities, and presenting us 
portance ; the jealous guarding of those liber- with the most simple and strai htforward ac- 
ties for which their fathers had fonght at home, | count of that which passes under his notice ; 
and transmitted to them ~ an inestimable he- ot oe ws ~ list As os pe an 
ritage ;—these and such-like points form the | authors quoted, which he has sudjoined to the 
pre 0 eee of the soci dian of Mr. | third volume, that he has been equally particu- 
Hildreth’s history. Our readers will have to|!ar and careful in all cases. His account of 
be content with a few short extracts, more as | the first blood shed in defence of our liberties 
specimens of the author’s style and general | is calmly and dispassionately given :— 


tohe of sentiment, than as specially important “Gage’s force at this time (April, 1775) 
in connexion with the history of the United | amounted to twenty-eight hundred and fifty men. 
States. He devotes more than twenty pages As the spring opened, he determined by active 
to the annals of the “ Salem Witchcraft,” in| movements to nip these rebellious preparations in 
which, though there is occasionally an irre-| the bud. Two officers sent from Boston to make 
verence which will displease many devout | a reconnoissance, reported that some cannon, and 
readers, there is on the whole great good sense | 2 quantity of provisions and military stores, had 
and fairness. Speaking of the evidence on | been collected at Concord, an interior town about 
which the odious charge of being witches was | tweaty miles from Boston. To destroy these stores 
established,-Mr. H. very quietly gives the | “ight hundred British troops, light infantry and 
resent generation a smart rap over the grenadiers, left Boston under Col. Jewitt with 
re alin $5 great secresy, shortly after midnight, and reached 
Lexington, within six miles of Concord, before sun- 

“Such was the evidence upon which people | rise. But the alarm had been given—it was sup- 
were believed to be witches, and committed to | posed their object might be to arrest Hancock and 
prison to be tried for their lives! Yet let us not | Samuel Adams, who were lodging at Lexington— 
hurry too much to triumph over the past. In these | and the minute men of the neighborhood, about a 
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d of the 
m, led by 


front of the meeting-house. The hen 
British column came suddenly upon the 
two or three officers, who called upon the 
men to throw down their arms 
When these orders were not instar 
volley was fired, by which eight of the minute me 
were killed, and several wounded. The British 

* 4 sn 
alleged, however, that the minute men fired first 
The survivors seattered at once, and the troon, 
marched on toConeord. As they approached tha: 
village, another body of minute men was seen oy 
a hill in front of the meeting-house ; put as the 
regulars advanced they retired across the bridvc to 
another hill back of the town. The bridge wae 
taken possession of by the regulars, a yuard of 
three companies was stationed at it, and threo 
other companies were sent across to destroy somo 
stores at a distance. The main body halted near 
the meeting-house, and commenced destroying the 
stores found there. The minute men on the hill 
increased by constant accessions, presently ad. 
vanced towards the bridge. ‘The guard of egy. 
lars having retired across it, began to take up the 
planks, and as the minute men continued to ap- 
proach they fired. The fire was returned, and 
several regulars were killed; yet such was the 
hesitation at this first shedding of blood, that the 
British companies beyond the bridge were suffered 
to recross without molestation. They fell back to 
the village, and the whole detachment commenced 
a speedy retreat. It was time. The alarm had 
spread ; the country was up. The minute men 
hurrying in from every side, threatened the rear, 
the flanks, the front of the retreating column ; and 
trom behind trees, fences, and stone walls, poured 
in an irregular but galling and fatal fire. The 
British suffered very severely ; the commanding 
officer was wounded ; the retreat was fast turning 
into a rout; the whole party would have fallen 
into the hands of the provincials, but for seasona- 
ble aid found at Lexington, whither Gage, with 
wise caution, had dispatched Lord Percy, with a 
supporting column of nine hundred men, and two 
pieces of cannon. The artillery kept the minute 
men at bay ; Percy’s men received their exhausted 
companions within a hollow square, and the re- 
treat, after a short halt, was recommenced. By 
throwing out strong flanking parties, Perey co- 
vered his main body, and by sunset the regulars 
reached Charlestown, worn out with fatigue, and 
with a loss in killed and wounded of pear three 
hundred men. The provincial Joss was about 
eighty-five. The exhausted regulars encamped on 
Bunker Hill, under cover of the ships of war in the 
river. The next day they crossed the ferry to 
Boston.” 


We shall not extend this article by further 
lengthy quotations, trusting that the occasional 
excerpts which we have already given will in- 
duce such of our readers as have not yet made 
themselves acquainted with these volumes, to 
take an early day to procure them. We have 
not indulged in indiscriminate praise, nor have 
we ventured to find fault on slight grounds; 
we esteem the author’s labors as very valuable, 
but we do not regard his work as perfect ; for 
the library, for reference, for a consistent, |" 
partial account of the facts of history, these 
volumes deserve to be commended to every 
reader, and we doubt not that they will, ere 
long, assume that position. But we could 
have wished that “the gods had made him 
more poetical,” that his style had been more 
flowing and attractive, and that he had some- 
times burst forth into a little—even if a very 
little—enthusiasm. We could have desired 4 
deeper and truer view of the uses and advan- 
tages of history, and a more distinct recogt- 
tion of the Divine power and guidance in the 
affairs of men ; for this is aes _ oe, 
of history, a phi which has rarely 
apprciaied Ase 9 A have devoted them- 
selves to historical pursuits. A study 0 1" 
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ising generation as the history of their native 
we could wish to be rendered attractive, 


graces of style and manner, than 
ody hy sober, and judicious reflections 
which are so apt and meet in the mouths of 
the wise and the learned ; and we regret that 
Mr. Hildreth has studiously avoided everything 
put a relation of facts, conveyed in the sim- 
manner. If he do occasionally warm a 
one rs to be in spite of himself, and 
pape’: eons many a case where he has 
omitted—not wisely we think—the word 
en in season, the appropriate remark 
which, based upon the facts, sinks deep into 
the mind of the young and ingennous reader. 
Minor points of criticism we do not deem it 
needful to do more than allude to, since we are 
persuaded that Mr. Hildreth himself wiil, on 
revision, judge it advisable to correct some 
words and sentences to which the lovers of 
pure English can hardly reconcile themselves. 
It is our conviction, then, that the present is 
one of the most valuable of the late issues of 
Messrs. Harper; and we hope that so far from 
our freedom of remark tending to the disparage- 
ment of this history, it will only incite our 
readers to examine it for themselves, and if 
they see fit, either to confirm or reject the sen- 
timents we have uttered on the present occa- 
sion. 





LIEUT. WISE’S LOS GRINGOS. 


Ios Gringos : or an Inside View of California 

and Mexico, with wanderings in Peru, 
Chili, and Polynesia. By Lieut. Wise, 
USN. Baker & Scribner. 


Los Gaixcos, the title of this entertainin 
book, is the epithet used in California an 
Mexico to designate the descendants of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, and is nearly equivalent to 
that of Greenhorns among us. As far as 
concerns the author, however, never was the 
epithet more misapplied, for in the varied 
seenes and adventures he describes, he is en- 
tirely au fait, and whether on ship or ashore, 
“chasing the wild-deer” or being chased by 
the grizzly bear, shooting brigands or dancin 
fandangos, swimming with the Sandwich Islan 
girls, or Rgeecic: 9 interesting young ladies 
in fits, he is equally at home. “Style,” says 
Buffon, “is the man himself;” and we could 
not have a truer picture of the gay and gal- 
lant young offiver than he has given us in his 
book, With the keenest eye for the ludi- 
trous as well as for the picturesque, he 
portrays his pereeptions with the most 
delightful off-hand raciness of manner, and 
throws himself into the scenes he describes 
with an abandon fully equalled by that of the 
reader who follows him, book in hand. So 
entertaining is the whole, that there is searce- 
ly a choice of passages for quotation. Of 
Monterey the author gives us his first impres- 
sions at full length. 


MONTEREY. 


“The anchorage was barely half a mile from 
the shore, and in a few minutes we disembarked 
ita little pier, that only partially served to check 
the rolling swell from seaward ; but what is a wet 

in a fit of enthusiasm, or a heavy shower ! 

» certainly ; 80 we scrambled up the slimy 

Pr and while on the point of giving a yell of 
t, to announce our arrival in California, my 

! extremities flew upwards and down I sank, 
“e a full length intaglio in the yielding mud 
Pim Was my first impression, but after getting 
ently seraped by Jack’s knives, I became less 
citable, and took intense delight during the 
course of the afternoon in beholding my com- 


om ions “a precisely the same per- 





the main street ; then our progress was dreadfully 


slow and laborious. The mud—a sticky, red pig- 
ment, lay six good inches on the dryest level, and 
at every step our feet were disengaged by a 
powerful jerk, and a deep, guttural noise from the 
slippy holes ; occasionally, too, we were forced 
to climb ungainly barricades of timber, with here 
and there a piece of ordnance gazing ferociously 
out into the surrounding country.” 


On a hunting exeursion in the vicinity of 
Monterey he says: 


VISIT TO CARMELO. 


“ By this time we had penetrated so far from 
ravine to hill as to have completely lost our bear- 
ings, and becoming quite bewildered, I began to en- 
tertain serious ideas of seeking some place of 
shelter for the night. My attendant, too, had fall- 
en down two or three times from exhaustion, the 
sun was rapidly declining, and I was not at all 
pleased with the wild appearance of the hills and 
valleys that encircled us. ‘Throwing away the 
greater part of our game, we made a toilsome 
effort, and reached the crest of an adjacent height, 
in hopes of getting a glimpse of the plains of 
Carmelo. Again we were disappointed; and 
while on the point of making the best of our bar- 
gain, by risking a hug from grizzly bears or pan- 
thers during the night, I espied a horseman slowly 
winding his way beneath us in the gorge. By dis- 
charging a barrel of my piece, and continued 
shouts, we soon attracted attention, and thus 
being encouraged by the sight of a fellow-being, 
we sprang briskly down the steep. However, our 
ally evinced no violent affection for us, and in a 
trice wheeled his horse up the opposite face of the 
acclivity ; there he paused, well out of gun-shot, 
and presently I heard a shrill voice erying, ‘ Que 
es lo que quiere?” ‘We are lost, I replied; 
‘ will you assist us?” With many a wary glance 
and movement, he at last came frankly towards 
us, and I then discovered an intelligent little fel- 
low, about ten years of age, astride a powerful 
animal, which he guided by a single thong of hide. 
Slipping from the saddle, and Jetting his lasso fall 
on the ground, he doffed his broad glazed som- 
brero, and stood awaiting my wishes. On learn- 
ing our situation he gladly volunteered to guide us, 
and in return told me that he had been all day seek- 
ing stray cattle among the mountains, that the bears 
were very numerous, and that we had described a 
wide circuit around the hills, and were within a short 
league of the Mission. This last was highly grati- 
fying information, and mounting my worn-out atten- 
dant on the horse, our little guide took the bridle, 
and led the way towards the valley. It was quite 
dark on reaching the stream, and I felt thoroughly 
knocked up, but a few minutes bathe in the chill 
water gave me new life, and shortly after we were 
housed in the great hall of the Mission. It 
chanced to be Sunday evening, moreover, during 
carnival, and there were preparations for a more 
brilliant fandango than the usual weekly affair 
generally produced. A few horses were picketed 
about the great patio, and two or three ox-carts 
with hide bodies were serving for boudoirs to dam- 
sels who had come from afar to mingle in the ball. 
But the company had not yet assembled in the 
old hall, that had once served the good frayles for 
a refectory ; and on entering 1 was kindly wel- 
comed by the Patrona Margarita, and her hand- 
some coquettish daughter, Domatilda, who were 
the liege and lady hostesses of the Carmelo Mis- 
sion. With her own hands the jolly madre soon 
prepared me an olla podrida of tomatoes, pep- 
pers, and the remains in my game bag. Then her 
laughing nymph patted me some tortillas, and, 
after eating ravenously, and draining a cup of 
aguardiente, the hospitable old lady tumbled me 
into her own spacious couch, which stood in an 
angle of the hall, and giving me a hearty slap on 
the back, shouted,‘ Duermé usted bien hijo mio 
hasta la media noche’—Sleep like a top until 
midnight. I needed no second bidding, and in a 
moment was buried in deep sleep. Unconsciaus 
of fleeting hours, I was at length restored to life 
but in the most disordered frame of mind; suffer-’ 





: ne 

ing under a most contplidated attack of night- 
mare, of which bear-hugs, murders, manacles, and 
music present but a slight idea of my agony ; and 
indeed, when afier pinching myself, and tearing 
my eyelids fairly open, I had still great difficulty 
in recalling my erring faculties. I found my own 
individual person deluged with a swarm of babies, 
who were lying athwart ships, and amid ships, fore 
and aft, heads and toes every way ; and one inte- 
resting infant, just teething, was sucking vigorous- 
ly away on the left lobe of my ear, while another 
lovingly entwined its little fingers in my whiskers. 
Nor was this half the bodily miseries I had so inno- 
cently endured. A gay youth, with a dripping 
link, nicely balanced against my boots, was sitting 
on my legs, with a level space on the bed before 
him, intently playing monté,to the great detriment 
of the purses of his audience. On glancing 
around, I beheld the lofty apartment lighted by 
long tallow eandles melted against the walls, 
whose smoke clung in dense clouds around the 
beams of the lofty hall; the floor was nearly 
filled, at the lower end, with groups of swarthy 
Indians and paisanos, sipping aguardiente, or in- 
dulging in the same exciting amusement as the 
gentleman sitting on my feet. On either side 
were double rows of men and women, moving in 
the most bewildering mazes of the contra danza : 
turning and twisting, twining and whirling with 
unceasing rapidity, keeping time to the most in- 
spiriting music, of harps and guitars ; whilst ever 
and anon, some delighted youth would elevate his 
voice, in a shout of ecstasy, at the success of some 
bright-eyed senorita in the dance: Ay, mi alma! 
Toma la bolsa! Caramba!—Go it, my beauty! 
Take my purse! Beautiful! It took me but an 
instant to appreciate all this; and then, being fully 
roused to my wrongs, I gave one vigorous spring, 
which sent the monté man, candle, cards, and cop- 
pers, flying against the wall, and bounding to my 
feet I made a dash at the Putrona, drank all the 
licores on the tray, and seizing her around the 
waist, away we spun through the fandango. Long 
before the rosy morn I had become as merry aad 
delighted as the rest of the company. I bought a 
dirty pack of cards for a rial, and opened a monte 
bank, for coppers and paper cigars, and although 
a select party of Indios did their best to impose 
upon my youth and inexperience, yet on receiving 
their treasure of centavos, winning a hatful of 
cigaritos, and only paying half a one for importas, 
I comprehended by their guttural exclamations 
that their compadre was not so verdant a person 
as they at first imagined. Thus I left them to 
their reflections, and busied myself swearing love, 
and sipping dulces with the brunettas; vowing 
friendship to the men; drinking strong waters ; 
promising to redress all grievances, to pay all 
claims out of my own pocket for the government ; 
and ended by repudiating the Yankees, and swear- 
ing myself a full-blooded Californian. However, 
these ebullitions were partially attributable to the 
heated rooms and licores of Madre Mariqueta ; 
but when the golden sun came streaming into the 
house, the links had formed heavy stalactites 
against the walls ; and notwithstanding the earnest 
solicitations of my new made friends, I jumped up 
behind my little guide of the evening previous, and 
galloped off towards Monterey. 

“ Thus passed my first visit to Carmelo, and 
searcely a week went by that I did not enjoy a 
supper of one of the Patrona’s capital ollas, with 
may be a little wholesome exercise to digest it, at 
the evening fandango—it was the ouly place where 
could be seen a dash of native life, but even th’s 
lost itseharm. During carnival 1 made my homage 
to all who were docile enough, and I must add 
clean enough to receive it ; but whether owing to 
a want of tact, fervor, or devotion, I failed to keep 
the mercury up to boiling point, and aiter present- 
ing one slim little dofia with a two shilling brooch 
of great magnitude and brilliancy, crushing dozens 
of variegated eggs on the shining tresses of others, 
and nearly driving a horse distracted through the 
agency of enormous spurs, in hopes to show my 
skill and win a smile from one in particular—I at 
last, through weariness and disgust, gave up the 
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chase, and became a devoted lover of chasing still his leisure in the pursuit of shells at the N aviga- 
wilder game in the beautiful regions around.” tor aegis pig! tes still swe his ese 
is ij indicati -epecivea | tO the culture of potatoes a meo, aD 

rapidity, of “movement. in. the book, ‘The /*onely swrpected of shooting his’ neighbors 
reader dashes through it without winking, | “**- eerse" 

from the weighing of the anchor in Boston POWELL’S AUTHORS OF ENGLAND. 
harbor till its fall again in the waters of the J}. Licino Authors of England. By Thomas 
Chesapeake. It is a good, lively, musical ace | Seacl Appletons. 


eompaniment of a happy nature te the yet! Sevenat extracts from the sketches which 
undimmed eagerness and hearty hopefulness | : 


; : ass ; >| is V ; ile its 
with which the Pacific, in the new dawning of | COMPOSE this volume have already, while i 


American enterprise, is invested, When Cali- | 
fornia crews leave New York harbor with | 
songs and choruses, they may continue their | 
exhilaration with Lieut. Wise’s pleasant | 
volume round Cape Horn and beyond. 

It is not to be expeeted that a man of our | 
author’s temperament would visit the Marque- | 
sas and Tahiti as he does, without thinking of | 
Herman Melville, and we accordingly find our- | 
selves treated to this bit of scandal and gos- 
sip touching Typee and Omoo. An English 
officer has lately borne testimony to Melville’s 
narrative, but in cireumstantiality Lieut. Wise 
surpasses Lieut. Walpole. The Fayaway in 
the present instance, however, we regurd as a 
pretender to the character. 

NEWS OF FAYAWAY AND LONG GHOST. 

“In all the lighter sketches upon Polynesia, I 
cannot resist paying the faint tribute of my own 
individual admiration to Mr. Melville. Apart 
from the innate beauty and charming tone of his 
narratives, the delineations of island life and 
scenery, from my own personal observation, are 
most correctly and faithfully drawn. 

“ At Nukuheva and Tahiti I made inquiry about 
his former associates, and without in the least de- 
signing to sully the enchanting romance of his fair 
Typee love, 1 may mention having seen a ‘ nut- 
brown’ damsel named Fayaway, from that valley, 
who apparently was maid of all work to a French 
Commissary of the garrison. She was attired ina 
gaudy yellow robe de chambre, ironing the Cra- 
peau’s trowsers! Credat Judeus! There was 
also a diminutive young oui oui tumbling about 
the mats, so it is presumable she had become 
childish of late ; yet the proof is not strong, for it 
is quite as much in vogue among these southern 
groups to change names and give away infants, as 
the fashion in the Sandwich Islands of knocking 
out a couple of front teeth to evince grief at the 
decease of near friends or relatives, and the nymph 
ra to may not be the original Fayaway after 
all. 

“ Mr. Melville’s friend, Dr. Johnstone, whom he 
has immortalized in Omoo, was excessively wroth, 
and refused to be pacified, resolving shortly to prose- 
cute the English publishers for libel. He politely 
permitted me to transcribe some items from his 
dose book, declaring, however, that the ‘ embro- 
cation’ so relished by the Long Ghost, was a vil- 
lanous preparation, having the least taste of gin 
in the world, and made up from laudanum, tur- 
pentine, and soap liniment! Here is the memo- 
randum :— 

“ Ship, Lucy Ann, Captain Vinton. 
“ October 15th, 1842. Melvil Herman. Stocks. 
“ Embrocation pi tel a 75 
“19th. Do. 75 


$1 50 
I felt no inclination to task it, since I found the 


Doctor's other prescriptions unexceptionable. The 
Ghost must have been seriously indispoved ; he had 
a large quantity ; was supposed at the period of 
our visit to be in Sydney, or after gold in Cali- 
fornia, but, with his ubiquitous propensities, may 
have been in both places. Captain Bob, of the 
Calaboosa, was ‘ muckee-moi;’ so was Father 
Murphy, all under the sod. Charming Mrs. Bell 
had taken to hard drink before Mr. Melville’s ren- 
contre, and may have been slightly elevated on 
that oceasion. H. M. ci-devant Consul, Mr. 
Wilson, was in the like vinous state, and occupied 





sheets have been passing through the press, 
appeared in our columns; our readers are 
therefore in some degree acquainted with its 
character. It is one of these books which are 
sure to be talked about and find their way 
speedily into everybody’s hands. Mr. Powell, 
who has evidently had admittance in the best 
literary circles of London, has very kindly, or 
shrewdly perhaps, undertaken the somewhat 
unwelcome task of informing our public more 
particularly than had been done before respect- 
ing the characteristics and personal peculiari- 
ties of some of the lions and lesser beasts in 
that great menagerie. Having been so often 
in their cages, seen them at feeding-time, heard 
them roar, and listened to their growlings one 
with another, he has now assumed the office of 
showman. If many of the great feles and 
canes were as sensitive as their namesakes of 
the forest, it would be well that he were cau- 
tioned how he again lets himself be seen in 
their vicinity, after having made so free with 
them; but your London lion is not a very 
“ fearful wild fowl ;” he is used to being feasted 
and caressed and potted, and 1.0 hear himself 
talked about—of all animals he is probably the 
least regardful of what is remarked upon him. 
Hence it is possible that Mr. Dickens, for ex- 
ample, will not be nettled at knowing it to be 
commonly reported that he lives “ not wisely 
but too well;” and will still feel disposed to re- 
cognise as only a pleasant acquaintance one 
who, after pirating one of the best stories he is 
in the habit of amusing his friends with, and 
so violating the implied copyright existing 
among narrators from time immemorial, thus 
“sums up his capabilities in a few words :”— 


“ As a man, he is good-tempered, vain, fickle, 
which makes him at times appear to be insincere ; 
on the other hand it must in justice be stated, that 
he forgets with kindly facility an offence ; but the 
impression on the minds of those who have known 
him longest is, that he is deficient in all those 
striking qualities of the heart which sanctify the 
memory of man.” 

We are certainly indebted to Mr. Powell for 
a very alluring gossipy volume, upon matters 
and persons concerning which we cannot avoid 
feeling the greatest curiosity; it is written 
carefully, but is always lively, inviting, and, in 
a sort, suggestive. We can already anticipate 
the encomiums of the press; we foreknow 
that these sketches will be unanimously pro- 
nounced “racy,” if not “ brilliant ;” “read- 
able” will not be strong enough. As a speci- 
men of Mr. Powell’s genera! discursive man- 
mer we will quote a few paragraphs from 
almost the very beginning of his introductory 
chapter. After informing us that “ Rogers is 
above eighty, Wordsworth is only a year 
younger, Moore is but a shade more javenile 
than the Poet Laureate; and Barry Cornwall 
and Leigh Hunt are between their sixtieth and 
seventieth years,”—he thus proceeds :— 


“ Great wants rouse the mind of man, and 
surely never have poets had more exciting times 
than this little band. Born in the old age of 
despotism, they have seen a great colony throw off 
the preposterous domination of a parent state three 
thousand miles away, and become the most pow- 
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erful republic in the world. Short! 

beheld the throne of Charlemagne totter and freee 
dom given to the second nation in Europe 2 
their manhood they have watched the rise and fi it 
of that blazing meteor, Napoleon! A giant b 
whose side Alexander and Julius Cesar shrink 
into pigmies! They have seen him become the 
modern Prometheus, and die on the rock with the 
vulture at his heart. Strange that no Bechylys 
has yet arisen to make Napoleon speak to ys in 
poetry, as he does in history. Doubtless when the 
proper hour comes, the man will come wit) j; 
At present, perhaps, the dust of his giant fall oi, 
seures his real dimensions—when it clear 
we shall be the better able to estimate ) 
and his task.” 





y after, tt 
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The figure of Prometheus, it will be oh 
served, like a railroad switch, turns the train 
of thought upon a new track. But he re- 
turns :-— 


“In Wordsworth’s early life, he was, like his 
friends and companions, Coleridge and Southey, q 
firm approver oi the progressive feeling then de- 
veloping itself in the French Revolution ; but the 
poet’s heart is a reverent humanity, avd when te- 
ligion and life were trampled under foot, he recoil- 
ed from the brotherhood. His poetry, however, 
did not sufficiently include philosophy, otherwise 
he would have naturally accounted for this violent 
reaction! Tyranny and priesteraft are the parents 
of anarchy and blasphemy. Nor can they with 
justice reproach their offspring. Many of the ex- 
cesses of that ferocious movement were caused, or 
certainly heightened by the conduct of the Euro- 
pean powers. Forbearance and calmness would 
have softened the worst acts of that stormy 
period, while provocation drove the nation mad. 
Terrible volume, printed for our warning, with 
blood for ink, with human bones for type! 

“ We do not mention these great excitements as 
detracting from the poetical claims of the poets of 
the revolutionary era, but as merely accounting for 
the fact of their appearance. From the time of 
Shakspeare,—when the nation had just been roused 
by the overthrow of the spiritual despotism of 
Rome, down to the epoch of Coleridge, the world 
had given birth to No origiNaL Ports! The 
destruction of temporal thraldom called into being 
the great men who have just passed, and those who 
are lingering on the stage. 

“ In like manner, the overthrow of physical im- 
pediments by the triumphant giant, Steam! is pro- 
dueing a race of poets; as Shakspeare and his 
great contemporaries were the children of spiritual 
freedom—as W ordsworth, Coleridge, and their fel- 
low-students were the offspring of temporal liber- 
ty—so are Tennyson, Browning, Miss Barrett, 
Carlyle, and their brethren, the natural product o! 
the excitements of the age we live in.” 

This is certainly free, if not profound specu- 
lation. But there be many readers who will 
not cotton to the idea that it takes great revo- 
lutions to make great poets ; and who will not 
believe because Mr. Powell tells us so, thatthe 
world (not to say England) had given birth to 
no original poet between Shakspeare ani 
Coleridge ; especially when it is remembered 
what a large number of bards, male and lema'e, 
it deprives of the merit of originality, from 
Mr. y abe Milton down to Mrs. Anastasia Ro- 
binson, who was living, we believe, \ ben 
Coleridge began to write. 

But it is chiefly for their anecdote and tatte 
that these sketches will be popular; witness 
the following :— 

“ At a friend’s house, after dinner, the conver 
tion turned upon wit and humor. The author ol 
Lalla Rookh, who was present, gave some illustre- 
tions from Sheridan’s ‘ sayings, doings, and oe 
ings.” Starting from his reverie, W ordsw - 
said that he did not consider himself to be 2% .t 
poet ; ‘indeed,’ continued he, ‘I do not - 
was ever witty but once in my life.” A great “ 
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is special drol was. After some hesitation 
ran poet ee are, well, I will tell you. I 
was standing some time ago at the entrance of my 
at Rydal Mount. A man accosted me 
with the question—* Pray, sir, have you seen my 
by ?” whereupon I said, “ Why, my good 
frend, I didn’t know, till this moment, that you 
had a wile!” ‘The company stared, and finding 
that the old bard had discharged his eutire stock, 
burst into a roar of laughter, which the facetious 
Wordsworth, in his simplicity, accepted as a genu- 
ine compliment to the brilliancy of his wit.” 


Leigh Hunt, we learn on the next page, 
«sings a lively song and accompanies himself 
on the piano or seraphine, with much spirit 
aud grace.” We hope for the sake of Mr, 
Hunt’s reputation as a musician, there is an 
error here in including one instrument too 
many; the reverse of that which our author 
makes in ascribing seven children to Dickens, 
when, to the best of our knowledge and belief, 
he has eight. But one cannot be expected to 
be perfectly accurate respecting such small 
matters. 

In an excursion once with Hunt, he remark- 
ed how much the beauty of a passage de- 
pended on a word; for instance (said he), 
apostrophizing some sheep grazing in a 
park: — 

“ The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had he thy reason would be skip and play ? 

Pleased to the last his flowery food he crops, 

And licks the hand that cuts him into chops!” 

ROGERS. 

« Tt was told me by a friend of the bard, of the 
beau, the banker (Rogers), that the poet's uncle 
adopted him and his brother, and took them into 
his banking-house. After some time he detected 
the elder one in writing verses ; the horror-struck 
merchant, when he died, allowed the detected 
verse-maker a certain annuity, leaving the business 
and the bulk of his fortune to Samuel, with the re- 
mark that he would never be a poet. We are en- 
tirely of the uncle’s opinion, and boldly avow our 
belief that no spiteful nature can, by any process 
of sublimation, be raised into the poet; Mr. 
Rogers, therefore, must be content to stand or fall 
by his own nature—he has the reputation of being 
a great wit, and of having made some of the se- 
verest of modern jokes. 

“ The last on record isa remark he made to 
the younger Miss Cushman, sister to the celebrated 
actress, and it exemplifies his politeness to the fair 
tex ina striking manner. The elder Miss Cush- 
man is remarkable for the masculine nature of her 
genius, and for her assumption of male characters. 
The younger sister was congratulated one day by 
Mr. Rogers, on a report current in theatrical 
circles, of her approaching marriage. She denied 
the rumor, adding that she did not think it pro- 
bable she should ever marry, as she had not met 
any one of a manly tone of mind. If she ever 
married, added the fastidious fair one, it would be 
one of a strong masculine nature. ‘ Indeed,’ re- 
plied the sallow wit, ‘ then why don’t you marry 
your sister ?” 


The sketch of Tennyson furnishes us with 
“ the harsh-judging and wrong-headed” Chris- 
topher North, and “ the elegant and conven- 
tional” Lockhart. In characterizing the latter 
by these epithets, Mr. Powell has said a better 
thing than he intended. We are in the habit 
of thinking of the author of “ Reginald Dal- 
ton,” “ Matthew Wald,” and “ Adam Blair,” 
&% somewhat more than “ elegant and con- 
ventional,” 

It is pleasant, however, to know that— 

“ Tennyson avoids general society, preferring to 
quetly with a friend, discussing the fancies that 
pour in his mind. He has no conversational force 
or brillianey, hates arguing ; is as ‘ fond of smok- 
ng a8 an American or a Mussulman ; passes 
nost of his time in the country ; his favorite spot 


at 





being a small farm-house near Maidstone. He is 
oceasionally visible to his friends in London for a 
month or so, but to see him in his best mood you 
must catch him with his cigar, or under a tree 
lounging on the grass on ‘ a warm, lazy day. 
Born in Lincolnshire, it is curious to observe how 
the suggestions of that fenny scenery have pervad- 
ed his writings and influenced his choice of 
images. 

“ He is reserved in his habits, has a fine intellec- 
tual face, and is very calm and self-possessed ; 
there is an admirable picture of him by Law- 
rence. He is approaching his fortieth year. Lately 
he has been rewarded by the queen with a pension 
of £200 a year. We are told that she was much 
charmed with his ballad of Lord Burleigh; the 
poem being pointed out to her during her Jate visit 
to the Marquis of Exeter at Burleigh. The pen- 
sion came very opportune, he having lost most of 
his small patrimony in a speculation. For the 
especial information of our female readers, he is 
unmarried.” 


It would not be difficult to name a writer in 
this country whose opinion of Macaulay does 
not coincide with Mr. Powell’s. 

“ Asa critic, essayist, and historian, Mr. Ma- 
eaulay may be considered as the first of our time ; 
his style is correct, and yet popular ; full of glow- 
ing imagery, chastened by the truest taste.” 


In the sketch of Browning we have the fol- 
lowing of one of his poems; certainly it ap- 
pears not incredible :— 


“ Four years afterwards Sordello astonished his 
friends, and amazed the world—of this work we 
shall speak more anon, contenting ourselves here 
with the relation of an anecdote we heard of Doug- 
las Jerrold, when the work first appeared. This 
distinguished contributor to Punch was recruiting 
himself at Brighton after a long illness. In the 
progress of his convalescence a parcel arrived 
from London, which contained, among other 
things, this new volume of Sordello; the medical 
attendant had forbidden Mr. Jerrold the luxury of 
reading, but owing to the absence of his conjugal 
‘ life guards, he indulged in the illicit enjoy- 
ment.’ 

« A few lines put Jerrold in a state of alarm. 
Sentence after sentence brought no consecutive 
thought to his brain. At last the idea crossed his 
mind that in his illness his mental faculties had 
been wrecked. ‘The perspiration rolled from his 
forehead, and smiting his head, he sat down in his 
sofa, crying, ‘O God, I am an idiot! When his 
wife and her sister came, they were amused by his 
pushing the volume into their hands, and demand- 
ing what they thought of it. He watched them 
intently while they read—at last his wife said: «I 
don’t understand what the man means; it is gib- 
berish.” ‘The delighted humorist sank in his seat 
again: ‘thank God I am not an idiot” Mr. 
Browning, to whom we told this, has often laughed 
over it, and then endeavored to show that Sordello 
was the clearest and most simple poem in the Eng- 
lish language. We know only one person who 
pretends to understand Sordello, and this is Mrs. 
Marston, the poet’s wife.” 


Many of the Dii minores included in the 
collection we hear of now for the first time. 
Among these is Alfred Domett. the author of 
the beautiful Christmas hymn, each stanza of 
which ends with the burden— 

“Ia the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago.’ 

One of Mr. Powell’s most interesting de- 
scriptions occurs in the chapter devoted to the 
author of the Sartor Resartus :-— 


« Mr. Carlyle has resided for many years in the 
vicinity of London. His house is situated in the 
far-famed Cheyne Row, Chelsea, and looks imme- 
diately on the Thames. There, with his amiable 
wife, he has set up his tent, seldom visiting, but 
always glad to have a friend or so at his tea- 
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“ His conversation is the most peculiar of any 
man ofthe day. This affords us an opportunity of 
glancing at the colloquial peculiarities of the 
greatest intellects of England. Carlyle is un- 
doubtedly the strongest and most suggestive—now 
profoundly jocose, or jocosely profound. This 
minute putting an old thing or fact into a new 
light, and dragging it from the obscurity of con- 
ventional hypocrisy, dusting the cobwebs off, and 
holding it up at once a fresh object, with a dawn- 
ing sun upon it; now he startles you by shaking 
some drowsy old custom by the shoulders, and as 
he perceives it waking up in astate of astonish- 
ment, he completes the effect by bursting into a fit 
of good hearty Saxon laughter. All this is 
thrown off in a strong, abrupt manner, with Ho- 
meric compound words, provoking new combina- 
tion of thoughts. Add to this an utterance unmis- 
takably Scotch. He has a rare manner of yoking 
the dissimilar together, and making them do good 
service in the double sense of co-operation and 
contrast. They seem to pull diflerent ways, and 
yet the Juggernaut car of his demonstration pro- 
ceeds crushing beneath the wheels of his Scotch 
dialect a host of crawling reptile superstitions and 
conventional ‘ shams.’ 

«“ Next to Carlyle, Leigh Hunt is probably the 
most interesting conversationist—but he wants his 
suggestive power: infinitely more amusing, he 
lacks the faculty of chaining the attention of his 
auditors. It is a perpetual flow of mental cham- 
pagne, sparkling with anecdotes, refined jokes, 
witticisms, repartees, the peculiarities of celebrated 
men, celebrated streets, celebrated houses, celebrat- 
ed mountains, celebrated mice; in short it is a 
brilliant group of heterogeneous recollections pre- 
sided over by a genial appreciation—just as an 
assemblage of remarkable men are gathered to- 
gether by a generous host whose tact enables him 
to extract the utmost possible amount of individu- 
ality out of them. We have now an anecdote of 
Byron—then of Shelley—iilustrated by some well- 
known passage in their works, the origin of which 
is developed—all this lively stream is given in a 
peculiar crisp voice which makes the ‘ tout en- 
semble’ perfect. Dickens, on the other hand, de- 
pends more upon occasional shrewd observations, 
lightened by a ludicrous story ; in addition to this, 
the author of Pickwick is a ready listener. 

“ When Talfourd is excited his conversation is 
very interesting, but it is too egotistical to be ge- 
nerally popular—still his admirable law stories, 
though somewhat too frequently told, are highly 
interesting, and show the man of great social 
talent. 

“Mr. Horne is perhaps one ef the most amus- 
ing companions: he is eminently graphic: and his 
wanderings in Mexico, and other parts of America, 
are always worth listening to, even though heard 
before. 

“ Browning’s colloquial powers are limited, and 
their tendency is monotonous ; nevertheless, there 
often comes out of that subtle brain a host of 
strange learning which makes the listener pause. 
It generally happens that in the midst of an ela- 
borate ‘ olla podrida’ he goes to the piano, which 
he plays with great precision and grace, and 
finishes the conversation by presenting some fa- 
vorite sonata of Beethoven. We may as well 
name here that Leigh Hunt and Horne are also 
tasteful musicians, and sing with considerable taste 
and effect. 

“It was a curious study to glance round the 
room and let the eye rest upon each of these ori- 
ginal men: Dickens, gaily dressed, actively en- 
gaged in either listening or talking, and doing 
both with an apparent interest so flattering to his 
antagonist—his large, dark, restless eye roaming 
round the room for ‘ future seenes’—his well made 
boots, shining like Luna, and then ever and anon 
the contracted eyebrow and the long hair thrown 
with a curious shake over the collar of his coat— 
a lady once said she saw he was the lion of the 
evening by his mane. While you are looking at 
him, you hear a pleasant hearty laugh from Leigh 
Hunt, who has made some cheerful pun, which he 
enjoys as much as though it had been said by an~ 
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other—there he sits with a sort of imaginary 
washing of his hands, which no doubt he Jearnt 
from Mrs, Siddons in the famous scene from Mac- 
beth. 

“ His hazel eye still retains the fire of youth, his 
manners their vivacity, and his youthfulness of 
spirit contrasts with the long grey hair parted on 
his forehead and hanging down his shoulders— 
for literary men, like Samson, seem to consider | 
their strength resides in their unshorn locks. Leigh 
Hunt resembles one of the old noblesse dressed in 
black, his coat generally buttoned to his chin, his 
tall spare tigure, his urbanity of manners—all 
make up the look of a noticeable man. 

“ Earnestly talking with another, stands Brown- 
ing, leaning on the mantel-piece: his well made, 
neatly drest figure, of the small size, has a dapper 
appearance: his sallow complexion garnished 
with coal-black whiskers, which grow under his 
chin ; his hair, however, is of a moderate length, 
and forms an exception to the rule belore named. 
He is doubtless pointing out some curious passage 
from his favorite poet Donne, or quoting with ex- 
treme unction a few lines from Kit Smart, the mad 
poet: possibly he may be explaining some peculiar 
dramatic effect of Alfieri, and urging upon the au- 
thor of the ‘ Blind Wile’ the admirable method 
the great ltalian poet pursued in writing and cor- 
recting his plays fourteea times before he trusted 
them into the printer’s hands. 

“ Another has joined this little group: it is 
Horne, with his bald shining head, and little figure 
‘en bon point’ down his shoulders hang those 
graceful light auburn locks, so peculiar to himself. 
His light grey eye is twinkling at some remark 
Browning has made upon the simplicity of « Sor- 
dello.’ Seated on the sofa, with one leg crossed 
over the other, and with his hand buried in his 
bosom, sits an old man, with a few straggling grey 
hairs on his forehead, dressed in tolerably well- 
worn black, his deep-set eye, grey and abstracted, 
as though in some speculation Jost! he rises, his 
figure is tall, broad, and gaunt, his deep guttural 
voice seems to come trom the depths of his heart, 
and the impressive tone he speaks ia gives an em- 
phasis even to the commonest of common-place ; 
he is reciting a passage from Milton ; he has got 
the first edition in his hand, and is demonstrating 
to an attentive listener that the ‘ blind old man’ 
intended an emphasis to be laid on every word be- 
ginning with a capital, excepting at the commence- 
ment of each line ; he slightly stoups, but it is a 
trifle for so old a man, and his venerable face 
seems to light up at the sound of Milton’s verse, 
and to bring back with them all the dreams of 
youth, when, wandering with Coleridge, Southey, 
and Lamb, they held high converse with the 
mighty dead. 

“ We have only seen one portrait of the fine old 
poet that at all gives any idea of him; a friend 
of his was so pleased with it that he sent the 
artist a sonnet, which we must find space to 
quote :— 


“ * We die, and pass away ; our very name 
Goes in silence, as the eloquent air 
Scatters our voices, while the wearied frame, 
Shrouded in darkness, pays the grave’s stern claim, 
With the blank eyes deep fixed in death's blind stare. 
These sure were thoughts to plunge us in de>puir, 
But that the artist and the sculptor came— 
Then living music flows from buried lips, 
And the dead form throws off the grave’s eclipse ! 
Oh! blest magician, that can fix for aye 
The fleeting im»ge ; here | seem to gaze 
On Wordsworth's honored face, for in the cells 
Of those grey eyes, Thought, like a prophet, dwells, 
And round those drooping lips Song like a murmur 

strays.’ ”” 


Mr. Powell’s ideas of poetry and art are so 
clearly expressed that they have much of the 
force of origisality, His views of Dramatic 
writing, especially, are not unworthy of one 
who has distinguished himself in that depart- 
ment, and there are many similar passages 
equally worth quoting with the following ;— 


“ A good play is a combination of thought and 
action, and not a vehicle of description. The 


march should be in deeds, not words; we should 





see the procession, and not hear it described. The 
skeleton of a great play is the ballet; no better 
test can be brought than to see how it will dance. 
If a play has legs it can run alone, and there is 
little tear for the result. As a proof let us select 
Shakspeare’s plays, and we shall be convinced 
how perfectly each piece resolves itself into a bal- 
let. A tragedy difiers from it merely in this par- 
tcular, that music accompanies one and words 
the other: the first excites or soothes through an 
appeal to tie senses, while the other does .t 
through the understanding. 

“'The first appeals to the lowest faculty, the 
second to the highest: we must not forget, how- 
ever, that the drama demands stage representation : 
that the right estimation is only attained through 
that med.un. ‘This, no doubt, is the reason for the 
indiflerence of the public to the unacted drama. 
It requires a combination of great excellence to 
understand and carry out in the perusal a fine 
play: the student must first possess an imagina- 
tion, second only to the poet himself, to dispense 
with the outward and visible signs which render 
Shakspeare so popular with the masses. 

“ How few care about the finest unacted plays! 
we have heard many men of great powers of mind 
declare that the demand upon the attention was 
too strong, the mind had several offices to perform: 
first to realize the characters as shadowed by the 
poet; secondly, to put them into action in the 
mind’s eye ; and thirdly, to observe the coherency 
or sympathy between their idiosynerasy and their 
languace. 

“ How much a tragedy of five acts contains! 
It is a little world of itself—a family of originali- 
ties-—a gathering together into the perfect shape of 
the tangled threads of life ; there act, side by side, 
power and weakness, virtue and v.ce, pride and hu- 
mility, folly and intellect, yet all must be so har- 
moniously disposed as to look a complete work of 
art. It must be a piece of music, so artistically 
arranged as to give but one melody ; the different 
characters must sound difierently, yet together. 
Mr. Coleridge once said, as the light which con- 
sists of many colors has but one result, so should 
a fine work of art, be it in painting, poetry, or 
sculpture, produce one effect, although consisting 
of several agents or constituent parts. In every 
point of view, the dramatist is the revealer of pas- 
sion through genius: we uct, suffer, or rejoice as 
the ideal personages did ; their experience is made 
ours, and from the graves of the past their depart- 
ed spirits pass into our minds to renew some pas- 
sage in their own existence.” 


But we have sufficiently multiplied our quo- 
tations from a volume which will soon be widely 
known. Mr. Powell promises us a similar one 
on American writers ; we hope he will not for- 
get our kind caution above written, and that 
while he writes just as freely as if he were a 
born Jonathan, he may be careful not to over- 
step or even approach the limit of poiite usage. 
There are many passages in the present work 
which he will by and by regret having written 
—many which are open to more severe criti- 
cism than is our province or wish to apply, 
which are at variance with conventional cour- 
tesy; we are sure he will never regret the 
endeavor to avoid such in any work he may 
produce hereafter. 


BOOKS UF THE WEEK. 

Messrs. Carter have now ready the me- 
moirs of the late Rev. Dr. Asupet Green, of 
Phila., consisting mostly of autobiographical 
reminiscences and journals from his own pen, 
arranged, at the author’s request, by the Rev. 
J. H. Jones, This work has more than the 
usual claims upon the attention of the life of 
a writer of Divinity. The long career of its 
subject, extending over revolutionary times, 
the participation in the scenes of the war in 
New Jersey, with the subsequent official posi- 
tions of the narrator as Chaplain to Congress, 
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with frequent Opportunities of studying 
George Washington,—his presidency gf 
Princeton College, and his extended respe ted 
and influential clerical position in the Preae 
terian Church, disclose no ordinary souress of 
interest. He was master, too, of a ators} 
easy style of brevity and directness which 
adds to the attractiveness of his communies. 
tions. In our next we shall exhibit this work 
ut some length, ' 

Messrs. Carter have also for sale, fror the 
mublishing house of William §, Martien 

hila., a second edition of Dr. Arcumaty 
ALEXANDER’S “ History of Colonization on thp 
Western Coast of Africa,” bringing the work 
down by additions to the time when the eo. 
lony was declared an independent Republic 
It is a careful collection of documents and 
statistics from the papers of the Colonization 
Society, and the records of the times; and may 
be consulted not only for the history of 
the particular enterprise which has restlted 
in the establishment of an independent yo. 
vernment, but for much incidental licht on 
the slave tr.de, and the commercial adyap. 
tages of the African coast. A copy of it should 
be found in all our public libraries. 

The translation of Pasca!l’s Provincial Let. 
ters, by the Rev. Thomas M‘Crie, of Edin. 
burgh, has been reprinted by the Carters. {t 
appears well translated, and is edited with di- 
ligence and ability. A sufliciently long and 
a well written preface introduces the work 
with the Protestant feelings of the writer. 
This, it appears, is but the third Englis) 
translation of this celebrated work, of which 
Bayle saw a polyglot edition in four eoluwas, 
of French, Latin, Italian, and Spanish. Mr. 
M‘Crie characterizes the first translation con- 
temporary with the Letters in 1657 as un- 
couth in phraseology, the wit and spirit of the 
original completely shrouded, and dul! and 
unintelligible. A London translation of 1516 
is slightly spoken of. 


History of the French Revoluiion of 1848. 
By A. De Lamaatine. Translated by F. A. 
Durivage and William S. Chase. Ist Ame- 
rican edition (Boston: Paitiirs, Sampsox & 
Co.). It is seldom that we have a history of a 
great event, written by one who took s0 pro- 
minent and active a part in it as in the present 
instance ; and it is still more rare for a man to 
present his acts in the form in which he wishes 
to leave them with posterity, while still a pro- 
minent actor upon the scene. ‘The example, 
however, is to be judged from the French, not 
the English point of view. French celebrities 
of all kinds have, almost from the commence- 
ment of book-making, been partial to the cus- 
tom of taking the public into their confidence, 
and making their asides to the many-leaded 
monarch, as the actor to the pit beiore him. 
The practice, although perhaps repugnant ‘0 
that home feeling which forms so strong 4 
feature in the Anglo-Saxon character, hes 
been of advantage to historians, and has also 
contributed not a few of the best literary pro 
ductions of the nation to the libraries of the 
world. We are far, however, from con{ound- 
ing M. De Lamartine with the gossiping 
writers of the * Mémoires pour servir. His 
work is not in any sense a Memoir—its,* 
he calls it, a History. His private acis, sy- 
ings, and thoughts are only introdaced when 
they have a direct bearing on the subject | 
hand. Indeed, we think that the author has 
even kept a tight curb on his style in his de- 
sire to present a “ plain, unvarnished tale” : 
the acts in which he participated. We thin 
that this has produced an improvement over 
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many of his works. ‘There is less sentiment | 
thin in Les Confidences, but no sacrifice of 
the vivid painting which marked the Giron- 
jins. The animated scenes of perhaps the 
most dramatic revolution Paris (that city of re- 
yolutidns) or the world has ever seen, are por- 
trayed most vividly ; although here, as else- 
where, the author has described only what he | 
caw himself, The irruption of the people into | 
the Chamber of Deputies, with the conduct of in- 

dividuals in the crowd, is the most minute and 
ai the same time graphic account that we have | 
seen of the event. 

The work will, we think, increase Lamar- 
tine’s honor as a statesman. It is hard in| 
reading it to say at what point, or if at all, he | 
should have og won from his policy. The 
work should be bought and read on this account 
alone by all republicans, as the honest and up- 
right defence of the leading republican of Eu- 
rope, the man who has most successfully as 
yet taught the Old World the lesson of the | 
New. The work ranges in size and neat ty- 
pography with the Macaulay and Hume of the | 
sane publishers, who are making a desirable | 
combination of cheapness with iibrary comeli- | 
ness in their editions of Historical Works. | 
The translation is an original one. 





{ 








The Philosophy of the Beautiful. From the 
French of Vicror Cousin. ‘l'ranslated, with 
Notes and Introduction, by Jesse Cato Daniel. 
Cheshunt College (Danret Bixsy). This! 
volume will be a valuable contribution to 
esthetic science, for English readers. We 
think Cousin has set for ever at rest the ques- 
tion of the objectivity of Beauty. His philo- 
sophic ability is eminent, and very apparent in 
this book ; but, after all, he seems to have sv 
litle imagination, as to lead us to suspect the | 
fitness of a man to construct a theory of the 
beautiful, who denies beauty to a rose or the 
gilded clouds of sunset, and calls it simply 
agreeable, Cousin, and many other European 
Philosophers, seem to have works of Ari 
algost solely in their mind, when they speak 
of beauty ; and to prefer Ari to Nature. With 
English and American writers it is otherwise. 
We cannot but think that he has a wrong 
heart who does not feel that painting and 
sculpture, after all, only (in the words of 
Emerson) “ open the eyes to the mysteries of 
Eternal Art.” But ail who are interested 
either in Art or Nature, and feel the need of a 
canon of taste and criticism for Works of Art 
(such, for instance, as Mr. Ruskin, the Oxford 
Graduate, has done no little towards supply- 
ing), should read this volume. 





Exercises in Greek Prose Composition, 
adapled (o the First Book of Xenophon’s Ana- 
basis, By James R. Boise, Professor of Greek 
in Brown University. (ArpLeton & Co.) A 
new text-book! And what for? Is it any bet- 
ler than that which I have been teaching for 
the last two (or perhaps teu) years? 1 don’t 
like to be changing my text-book every year 
unless you can show me that there is some 
positive advantage to be gained by it. Now 
this is very nearly about what every intelligent 
lustructor says when you offer him a new book, 
and what is more, it is very just too. It is na- 
tural enough that every man should have his 
own ideas about text-books as we!l as about 
other things, but if he wishes other people to 
adopt them he must take care to show that 
they are correct, The first question, there- 
fore, that we shall ask Professor Boise, is, what 
We are to look for in his book that we cannot 
fiud in Arnold, or Anthon, or any other of the 


| words. 


| text, and divided into two parts. 


chapter in new and simple combinations. 





many volumes of Greek exercises which have 





been knocking at our doors in almost monthly 
succession ever since we took up the pen. 

And in the first place he will probably an- 
swer, that his is a book which, when once 
learnt, will necessarily be learnt thoroug! ly. 
The stock of words does not at first sight ap- 
pear to be very extensive, and yet Xenophon 
found it ample enongh to tell you the wiole 
story of Cyrus’s invasion, his great batile, and 
his death. In fact the number of words that 
we use in the common occurrences of lile is 
very small. By far the greater part of what 
we say is expressed by new combinations, in 
which the same words are constantly recurring. 
And much of the difficulty which we experi- 
enced in learning a new language arises {rom 
our not making as much as we might out of 
the first thirty or forty pages we read. Let 
any one see for himself how much grammar 
and what a vocabulary three or four chapters 
of the Vicar of Waketield contain, and he will 
see how sound is Mr. Boise’s idea of making 
the first book of Xenophon serve as a general 
introduction to the writing of Greek. 

We say that when this volume has been 
learnt it will have been learnt thoroughly. It 
cannot be otherwise. The text is the first 
book of the Anabasis in Xenophon’s own 
This is to be read chapter by chapter. 
Corresponding to each chapter there is a chap- 
ter of exercises drawn in substance trom the 





The first con- 
tains the principal words and phrases of the 


These are to be recited orally. In the second | 
the phrases are longer and the combinations 
more intricate, but rigorously formed upon the 
Greek model, and here the studentis to use his | 
pen. In this manner the first book of Xeno- 
phon is made the subject of a careful an ilyti- 
cal and imitative study, not only supplying the 
student with words but with the models by 
which his sentences are to be constructed, | 
Now, if we are not very much mistaken, three | 
things must result from such a method of 
study. The student must be able to express | 
himself in good Xenophontic Attic upon a | 
range of subjects as extended as the first book 
of the Anabasis ; for though all the words are | 
not introduced into the exercises, a!l the forms | 


are. He must have formed a definite idea of | 


Xenophon’s style, so that when he takes up a 
new author he will feel at oace where the ditier- 
ence between the two lies. And he wiil 
have formed a habit of careful observation 
and analysis which will accompany him 
through the rest of his course, and enable 
him to make more out of a single volume of 
Xenophon than he would by any other method, 
out of all of his works taken together. It is 
then that Arnold, and a more thorough study 
of grammar, would come into play; and all 
those priuciples and exceptions which are so 
hard to remember, because they have nothing 
to cling to, would be learnt dlmnost as easily as 
any new form or expression of our own lan- 
guage. This is saying a great deal, but not, 
we believe, any more than the facts will war- 
rant, and we believe, too, that we are doing a 
good office both to teacher and pupil, when we 
commend this little volume to their attention 
as one of the best and most useful works of 
the kind ever published. ‘The name of Messrs. 
ia psa is a sufficient guarantee of the taste 
and correctness of its typographical execu- 
tion, but we must add that it seems to us re- 
markably beautiful even for them. 





Bookkeeping and Accountaniship, Elemen- 
lary and Practical. n two parts, with a Key 
for Teachers, by Tuomas Jones, Accountant 


| apostles ?” 





(Joun Witey). A new work on Bookkeep- 
ing is usually expected to rest its claims on the 
merits of -ome practical plan of keeping ac- 
counts ; such, however, is not the case with 
the treatise befure us. Its author, who is a 
teacher of much experience and celebrity in 
this department of instruction, has directed his 
attention wholly to that order and arrangement 
of the student’s exercise best calculated to in- 
sure a thorough mastery of the elementary 
principles of the subject; his aim has been to 
give the study an aspect more in conformity 
to elementary school books in general, by ad- 
vancing the pupil gradually from one set of 
principles to another, In his manner of treat- 
ing the subject he manifests both originality 
and method ; instead of beginning, as others do, 
by setting pupils to compile books, he makes 
use of books already compiled to instruct by 
analysis. The course is divided into separate 
sections, each section comprising a number of 
exercises sufficient to establisha knowledge of 
the principles involved. The answers to the 
several exercises are given only to the teacher 
ina Key. Here is also an extended course of 
the Arithmetic of tbe Counting-Room, and 
much matter that seems calculated to render 


| the work a useful manual for the accountant, 
/as well as a text-book for the student. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
Fo.tLowine the taste for the popular Biblical 


| illustrated works of the day, Mr. Putxam has 
issued a new holiday gift-book, with the title 


Family éictures from the Bible, edited by Mrs. 
Evier. There are twenty-one chapters, writ- 


\ten mostly, we presume, by the editor, intro- 


duced very happily bya passage from Cowley, 
taken from the preface to his “ Davideis.” 
“ What can we imagine,” he says, “ more pro- 
per for the ornament of wit or learning, in the 


story of Deucalion, than in that of Noah? 


Why will not the actions of Samson afford as 
plentiful matter as the labors of Hercules? 


| Why is not Jephtha’s daughter as good a wo- 


man as Iphigenia? and the friendship of Da- 
vid and Jonathan more worthy celebration than 
that of Theseus and Pirithous? Does not the 
passage of Moses and the Israelites into the 
Holy Land yield incomparably more poetic 
variety than the voyages of Ulysses or Aineas ? 
Are the obsolete, threadbare tales of ‘Thebes 
and ‘Troy hali so stored with great historical 


_and supernatural actions as the wars of Joshua, 


of the Judges, and of divers others? Can all 
the transformations of the gods give such co- 
pious hints to flourish and expatiate on as the 
true miracles of Christ, or of his prophets and 
It would be asking too much in a 
publication of the kind for the full execution 
of the eloquent suggestiveness of this 7. 
Even Cowley sometimes flagged, thougi his 
verse sometimes rises to a nobility which 
should save it from its present neglect. The 
letterpress (in which Mrs. Ellet gracefully en- 
ters on a new province in writing) is amply 
sustained by the engravings, three of which 
are after Poussin, one from Guido, another 
from Guercino. These are London plates. 
The treatment of a subject by the Old Mas- 
ters is always suggestive, and we may study 
a long time, without exhausting it, the print 
in the present volume from Poussin’s vigor- 
ous painting of the Deluge, now preserved 
in the Louvre. 

Messrs. Carter & Brotners have now 
ready an illustrated editiun of WA£tson’s 
“ Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life,” ina 
neat, well printed volume, well suited for a 
gift-book to the thousands of feeling and quiet 
firesides of the land, fur among all such this 
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classic of Scottish domestic life still holds its | 


ound. There are eight original designs by 


sroome, Billings, and others, engraved by | 


Howland. ‘The frontispiece is well chosen 
and imaginative, and the more homely scenes 
add to the attractiveness of the volume. Our 
taste is catholic insuch matters. It is always 


an advantage for books to meet the eyes of the | 


young to be illustrated. 
A new edition of Mrs. Opre’s I/lustrations 


of Lying, also from the press of the Carters, | 


comes within this class of household publica- 
tions. } 
as in some of Mrs, Sherwood’s homilies, the 
preaching is delightfully tempered by some 
pleasant and romantic stories. 


Cotman’s New Juvenile Series is an attract- | 
ive collection for the young, which may be or- 


dered from the Messrs. Appleton. It has the 


desirable quality of cheapness, and the better | 


merit of adaptation to the little folk for whom 
it is intended. The stories are genial, ex- 
citing good dispositions, and putting down 
bad passions, by the wisest appeal to the 
young, a mingling of the fanciful with the di- 
dactic. 


volu‘nes, which we may safely commend as 
excellent in this class of publications. 


{From the Boston Courier. | 
THE LATE JACOB PERKINS. 


A SIMPLE and unostentatious notice of the de- | 


mise of this remarkable man is all the tribute 
that the public press has yet paid to his me- 
mory. ‘The merits of our ingenious country- 
man deserve more. He has passed quietly 
away from the scene of his labors ; but he has 
left his mark upon the age. 

He was descended from one of the oldest 


families of that ancient portion of the State of 
Massachusetts, the county of Essex—a region 
of stubborn soil, but rich in its productions of 


men. Matthew Perkins, his father, was a na- 
tive of Ipswich, and his ancestor was one of 
the first settlers of that town. Matthew Per- 
kins removed to Newburyport early in life, 
and here Jacob Perkins was born, July 9th, 
1766. He received such education as the 
common schools of that day furnished, and no- 
thing more. What they were in 1770 may 
be guessed. At the age of twelve he was put 
apprentice to a goldsmith of Newburyport, of 
the name of Davis. His master died three 
ears afterwards ; and Perkins, at fifteen, was 
eft with the management of the business. 
This was the age of gold beads, which 
our grandmothers still hold in fond remem- 
brance—and who wonders? The young gold- 
smith gained great reputation for the skill and 
honesty with which he transformed the old 
Portuguese joes, then in circulation, into these 
showy ornaments for the female bosom. 
Shoe-buckles were another article in great 
vogue; and Perkins, whose inventive powers 
had began to expand during his apprentice- 
ship, turned his attention to the manutacturing 
of them. He discovered a new method of 
plating, by which he could undersell the im- 
ported buckles. This was a profitable branch 
of business, till the revolutions of fashion 
drove shoe-buckles out of the market. No- 
thing could be cone with strings, and Perkins 
put his head-work upon other matters. 
Machinery of all sorts was then in a very 
rude state, and a clever artisan was scarcely 
to be found. It was regarded as a great 
achievement to effect a rude copy of some 
imported machine. Under the old confedera- 
tion, the State of Massachusetts established a 


It is a good old stock book, in which, | 


Stories and verses by Mrs. Co!man, | 
Mary Howitt, Hans Andersen, Miss Colman, | 
Mrs. Hale, and others, are to be found in the | 


mint for striking copper coin; but it was not 
so easy to find a mechanic equal to the task of 
making a die. Perkins was but twenty-one 
years of age when he was employed by the 
Government for this purpose; and the old 
Massachusetts cents, stamped with the Indian 
and the Eagle, now to be seen only in collec- 
tions of curiosities, are the work of his skill. 
He next displayed his ingenuity in nail ima- 
chinery, and at the age of twenty-four invent- 
ed a machine which cut and headed nails at 
one operation. This was first put in opera- 
tion at Newburyport, and afterwards at Ames- 
bury, on the Merrimac, where the manufacture 
of nails has been carried on for more than half 
| a century. 

Perkins would have realized a great fortune 
from this invention, had his knowledge of the 
world and the tricks of trade been any way 
equal to his mechanical skill. Others, how- 
ever, made a great gain from his loss: and he 
turned his attention to various other branches 
of the mechanic arts, in several of which he 
made essential improvements, as fire engines, 
hydraulic machines, &c. One of the most 
important of his inventions was in the engrav- 
ing of bank bills. Forty years ago counter- 
feiting was carried on with an audacity and a 
success which would seem incredible at the 
present time. The ease with which the 
clumsy engravings of the bank bills of the day 
were imitated, was a temptation to every 
knave who could seratch copper; and coun- 
'terfeits flooded the country, to the serious 
detriment of trade. Perkins invented the ste- 
reotype check-plate, which no art of counter- 
| feiting could match; and a security was thus 
' given to bank paper which it had never before 

known. 

There was hardly any mechanical science 
in which Perkins did not exercise his inquir- 
ing and inventive spirit. The town of New- 
_buryport enjoyed the benefit of his skill in 
/every way in which he could contribute to the 
public welfare or amusement. During the 
war of 1812 his ingenuity was employed in 
constructing machinery for boring out old 
-honeycombed cannon, and in perfecting the 
science of gunnery. He wasa skilful pyro- 
technist, and the Newburyport fireworks of 
| that day were thought to be unrivalled in the 
United States. The boys, we remember, 
looked up to him asa second Faust or Cor- 

nelius Agrippa; and the writer of this article 

has not forgotten the delight and amazetnent 
with which he learned from Jacob Perkins 
|the mystery of compounding serpents and 
rockets. 

About this time a person named Redheffer 
made pretensions to a discovery of the per- 
/petual motion He was traversing the United 
| States with a machine exhibiting his discovery. 
Certain weights moved the wheels, and when 
they had run down, certain other weights 
restored the first. The experiment seemed 
perfect, for the machine continued to move 


| 





| without cessation; and Redheffer was trum- 


| peted to the world as the man who had solved 
the great problem. Perkins gave the machine 
-an examination, and his knowledge of the 
| powers of mechanism enabled him to perceive 
at once that the visible appliances were in- 
adequate to the results. He saw that a hidden 
| power existed somewhere, and his skilful cal- 
culations detected the corner of the machine 
from which it proceeded. “Pass a saw 
through that post,” said he, “and your per- 
petual motion will stop.” ‘The impostor re- 
fused to put his machine to such a test: and 
for a suthiient reason. It was afterwards dis- 
covered that a cord passed through this post 











into the cellar, where an individual was sta. 
tioned to restore the weights at every revolu. 
tion , 

The studies, labors, and ingenuity of Per. 
kins were employed on so great a Variety of 
subjects, that the task of specifying ae 
describing them must be left to ‘one fully 
acquainted with the history of the mechanic 
arts in the United States. He discovered q 
method of softening and hardening stee| at 
pleasure, by which the process of engraving 
on that metal was facilitated in a most essen, 
tial degree. He instituted a series of 
ments by which he demonstrated the compres. 
sibility of water, a problem which for centuries 
had baffled the ingenuity of natural philoso. 
phers. In connexion with this discovery. 
Perkins also invented the bathometer, dy 
instrument for measuring the depth of the sea 
by the pressure of the water; and the pleome. 
ter, to measure a ship’s rate of sailing. 

Perkins continued to reside in his birth. 
place till 1816, when he removed from New- 
buryport to Boston, and subsequently to 
Philadelphia. His attention was now dccu- 
pied by steam machinery, which was begio. 
ning to acquire importance in the United 
States. His researches led to the invention of 
a new method of geuerating steam, by sud- 
denly letting a small quantity of water into a 
heated vessel. 

After a short residence in Philadelphia, he 
removed to London, where his experiments 
with high pressure steam, and other exhibi- 
tions which he gave of his inventive powers, 
at once brought hiin into general notice. His 
uncommon mechanical genius was highly 
appreciated ; and his steam-gun was for some 
time the wonder of the British metropolis, 
This gun he invented in the United States, 
and took out a patent for it in 1810. It 
attracted the notice of the British Government 
in 1823, and Perkins made experiments with 
it before the Duke of Wellington and a nume- 
rous party of officers. At a distance of 
thirty-five yards he shattered iron targets to 
pieces, and sent his balls through eleven 

lanks, one inch thick each, and placed an 
inch apart from one arfother. This gun was 
a very ingenious piece of workmanship, and 
could discharge about one thousand balls per 
minute, 

Perkins continued in London during the 
remainder of his life. He never became rich. 
He lacked one quality to secure success in 
the world—financial thrift. Everybody but 
himself profited by his inventions. He was, 
in fact, too much in love with the excite- 
ment of the chase to look very strongly at the 
pecuniary value of the game. 

He died in London, July 30th, 1849. The 
name he leaves behind him is that of the 
American inventor. It is one which he de- 
serves, and which is his true glory. He was 
entirely self-educated in science, and the great 
powers of his mind expanded by their innate 
force. For half a century from the hour 0! 
his birth he lived in the town of Newburyport. 
Here he grew up, acquired his knowiedge, 
applied his genius to action, perfected his 
inventive powers, and gained all his ear'y 
reputation, At the present day, when books 
are in the hand of every man, woman, and 
child, and the rudiments of scientific know- 
ledge are presented to us in thousands of stu- 
dents’ manuals, eyclopedias, periodicals, public 
lectures, cte., we can form no adequate notin 
of the obstacles which lay in the way 0! 4 
young man beginning his scientific purse! 
at the time when Perkins was a youth. 
Imagine the state of popular science in 1787 


experi- 
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agg ; 
ad some faint notion may be obtained of the 
jificulties which the young artist was com- 
iled to encounter in the preliminary steps of 
very undertaking. ‘The exact sciences were 
pat slightly regarded, even by those who made 
tensions to complete learning in those days ; 
and a great proficient in the mechanic arts 
could only hope to be considered in the light 
ofa clever carpenter or blacksmith. Men did 
yot dream of such fame as that of Watt and 
Arkwright. It is much to the honor of his 
townsmen that Perkins was, from his earliest 
days, held in the highest esteem by them. 
They fully appreciated -his genius, and were 
roud to honor him. In the latter years of his 
jife, when far removed from the land of his 
birth, his thoughts and feelings always turned 
homeward, and he never ceased to express the 
of returning to lay his bones in his native 
wil. His wish has not been gratified, but his 
memory will remain for ever connected with 

the spot. 





































































Unique Poems. 
[From the Union Magazine for November.) 
THE BELLS. 


BY EDGAR A. POE. 


Hear the sledges with the bells— 
Silver bells! 
What a world of merriment their memory fore- 
tells ! 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle 
In the icy air of night! 
While the stars that oversprinkle 
All the heavens seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runie rhyme, 
Tothe tintinnabulation that so musically wells 
From tke bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 
From the jingling and the tinkling of the bells. 


I. 
Hear the mellow wedding bells, 
Golden bells ! 
What a world of happiness their harmony fore- 
tells! 
Through the balmy air of night 
How they ring out their delight! 
From the molten golden notes, 
And all in tune, 
What a liquid ditty floats 
To the turtle-dove that listens, while she gloats 
On the moon! 
Oh, from out the sounding cells, 
What a gush of euphony voluminously wells! 
How it swells ! 
How it dwells 
On the Future! how it tells 
Of the rapture that impels 
To the swinging and the ringing 
Of the bells, bells, bells, 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 
To the rhyming and the chiming of the bells ! 


Il. 
Hear the loud alarum bells— 
‘ Brazen bells ! 
What a tale of terror, now, their turbulency tells! 
In the startled ear of night 
How they seream out their affright! 
Too mach horrified to speak, 
They ean only shriek, shriek, 
Out of tune. 
ln a clamorous appealing to the mercy of the fire, 
Ina mad expostulation with the deaf and frantic fire 
Leaping higher, higher, higher, 
With a desperate desire, 
And a resolute endeavor 
Now—now to sit, or never, 
By the side of the pale-faced moon. 









They are Ghouls: 


Oh, the bells, bells, bells! 
What a tale their terror tells 
Of Despair ! 
How they clang, and clash, and roar! 
What a horror they outpour 
On the bosom of the palpitating air ! 
Yet the ear, it fully knows, 
By the twanging 
And the clanging, 
How the danger ebbs and flows ; 
Yet the ear distinctly tells, 
In the jangling 
And the wrangling, 
How the danger sinks and swells, [bells— 
By the sinking or the swelling in the anger of the 
Of the bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 
In the clamor and the clangor of the bells! 
IV. 
Hear the tolling of the bells— 
Iron bells ! [compels ! 
What a world of solemn thought their monody 
In the silence of the night, 
How we shiver with affright 
At the melancholy menace of their tone ! 
For every sound that floats 
From the rust within their throats 
Is a groan. 
And the people—ah, the people— 
They that dwell up in the steeple, 
All alone, 
And who, tolling, tolling, tolling, 
In that muffled monotone, 
Feel a glory in so rolling 
On the human heart a stone— 
They are neither man nor woman— 
They are neither brute nor haman— 


And their king it is who tolls ; 
And he rolls, rolls, rolls, 
Rolls, 
A pean from the bells! 
And his merry bosom swells 
With the pean of the bells! 
And he dances, and he yells ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the pean of the bells— 
Of the bells ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runie rhyme, 
To the throbbing of the bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells— 
To the sobbing of the bells ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
As he knells, knells, knells, 
In a happy Runic rhyme, 
To the rolling of the bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells ; 
To the tolling of the bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 
To the moaning and the groaning of the bells. 


Che Drama. 


MISS CUSHMAN’S MEG MERRILIES. 


Tne Broadway Theatre has been crowded in 
every part, with the largest audiences, we be- 
lieve, ever within its walls since its opening, 
to witness the performance of Meg Merrilies, 
in the operatic drama of Guy Mannering, by 
Miss Cushman. In this character Miss Cush- 
man is regarded as having obtained a more 
peculiar and decisive triumph than in any other 
of the various range in which she is so gene- 
rally successful. Individual genius of cha- 
racter and conception, a strong native bias 
towards the wild, wonderful, and lofty, enable 
her to throw her whole heaped-up force of 
professional skill and experience upon the 
embodiment of the weird woman of the gip- 
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this performance is as difficult and little to 
the purpose, as a commentary, in language, 
on a picture—for a picture Miss Cushinan’s 
Meg Merrilies certainly is—admirably con- 
ceived, in perfect keeping of costume and 
attitude, and always shown ina light in which 
its pietorial qualities are strongly displayed. 
Her first appearance from the tent—when she 
stands before us grasping the branch, the other 
hand pointing to the earth—a figure of 
stone—not to be disturbed—though the re- 
ception was most enthusiastic and long-sus- 
tained—her varied delivery of appeals and 
curses, in her mixed character of an ancient 
friend of the house of Ellengowan and a 
Bohemian prophetess—her appearance on the 
crag, from which she launches her command 
to her tribe to abstain from the foul deed of 
wrong they are about to perpetrate—the 
chant, most movingly and strangely delivered 
—her varied action in the scene with Glossin 
and Dinmont—and last of all, her dark death 
—altogether make up one of the most com- 
plete and extraordinary personations of the 
stage. 

"The Meg Merrilies of Miss Cushman seems 
to abstract and embody in itsel{—in a perfect 
individual reality—all we have seen or known, 
or had presented to us in the stage or closet— 
of wild women—crazed prophetesses—strange 
in attire—sore distraught in spirit—and borne 
above the common flight of their sex by some- 
thing demoniac and supernatural. 

Of Guy Mannering itself little is to be said: 
the whole first act, in which the heroine does 
not appear, drags fearfully. The dialogue is 
slow, and the story ill-adjusted. Of Mr. 
Dominie Sampson and his perpetual “ Pro- 
digious,” we have rather more than we can 
bear with patience (we are not objecting to 
Mr. Chapman’s performanee—which was well- 
sustained—but to the stage-Dominie himself ) 
—he should be excluded from one or two 
scenes—even by violence—where he comes 
in only to raise an untimely laugh, and to 
break in upon the proper feeling of the scene. 
Meg Merrilies should not offer—nor should 
he accept—the brandy-flask in their interview : 
it derogates sadly from the high pitch of the 
character of the Prophetess, and is a severe 
shock to the romantic interest of the audience 
in her wild career. A most singular and un- 
pardonable error—in our judgment—occurs 
at the close of the piece where the gipsy- 
heroine is borne off in a swoon, and the stage 
is left in possession of the stovk-company to 
close with a chorus and sundry drawing-room 
speeches and felicitations. We want no more 
of Guy Mannering after the fall of Meg Mer- 
rilies. She should die in presence of the 
audience—and there an end. We want the 
drama and not the operatic piece, at least 
when Miss Cushman appears as Meg Mer- 
rilies. 

For details, in confirmation of our general 
judgment of this grand performance, we may 
notice the assumption of a peculiar walk and 
mien—the one gliding, rapid, and fitful, as of 
a mind unsettled—the other wild, determined, 
and hard as the front of fate itself. The ges- 
tures, too, angular, abrupt, and in the nature 
of a reversal or retro-action of the motions of 
ordinary creatures; and a voice strange and 
changeful as the rising and falling of the 
gusty winds. As an example of the varied 
propriety of tone in which the language of 
the character is uttered by Miss Cushman, we 
may refer to the delivery of the complaint, in 
which a separate emphasis was bestowed on 








sies. The attempt to present a criticism on 


each word, denoting a climax of feeling—*I 
was scourged for mad”—was sent whirling as 
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—— 

with the rush of the thing itself descending 
on her person; and, of “ banished for mad !” 
witha keen ery of agony. All the interlaeings 
and interlocutory appeals of the character 
were well considered and admirably managed. 
The screams and cries of scorn, anger, pity, 
and suffering, were those of the wild creatures 
of the field and not of common mortal people. 
The transitions from one phase of feeling to 
another were often sudden and startling, but 
always conducted with equal judgment,—as 
were her variations of appeal when turning 
from one character to another of those about 
her. The chant in the second act is spe- 
cially noticeable, as unlike anything on the 
stage—partly said, partly sung; and in its 
strangeness and fearful depth of sorrow, 
touching the very heart of feeling, and mov- 
ing us, critics and critical as we are, to 
tears. 

We could advance even much more on the 
manifold beauties of this representation, and 
show how, like nature itself, it was complete 
and harmonious in every part; but we have 
already clearly indicated what it is, and how 
it is executed. From this sing!e performance 
we say that Miss Cushman possesses a com- 
mand, in a sphere of her own, in the proper 





and energetic cultivation of which she will | 


secure to herself a lofty position, distinet from 
all past achievements and present rivalries. 
ITALIAN OPERA 

Preparations for the coming season of the 
Astor Place Opera House have assumed a de- | 
cided character within the last few weeks 
All the various contradictory rumors that | 
amused our curiosity have long ago subsided | 
into a more satisfactory fact than we had | 
courage to hope for some time since, viz. that | 
an opera season of much promise is before 
us, and with a management that last spring | 
proved itself judicious and efficient, even un- | 
der auspices singularly adverse to any mana; | 
ger. M. Maretzek has the hearty good will 
of all who witnessed his success in organizing 
that little band of good performers at the 
close of our last season, We have every- 
thing to hope from his judgment and expe- 
rience as Director, and from his knowledge 
and taste as a musician. The disputed point, 
so ungenerously contested, as to the advance | 
of prices for the subscription seats, has been | 
amicably yielded—a step that might have saved 
much trouble and ill-will, if conceded last year. 
Already several of the corps have arrived, 
and the Director is expected by the next 
steamer, with the new Prima Donna under 
his escort. As was anticipated, the best 
singers in the city had been previously en- 
gaged; Signora Borghese, Signor Novelli, and 
others. Itis said that the Lucia di Lammer- 
moor has been selected for the debat, among | 
us, of Signor Forti, a tenor whose reputation 
is high in Europe. He will be assisted by 
Signora Borghese. The theatre will probably 
open on or about November 5th. A concert 
hus been stated to be in contemplation, in 
order to introduce these new artistes to a 
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| Bay, by natives. 


| met with the Advice, of Dundee, Capt. Penny (with 





New York audience. This is a measure 
hardly fair towards the subseribers, who have 
proved themselves just and open-handed in | 
their co-operation ; it may, however, be but a 
rumor, and until it be officially announced we 
are willing to believe it so. Meanwhile ac- 
tive measures are being taken by all concern- 
ed in the coming season, and we heartily wish 
them success in every point of view. Care- 
ful and conscientious performances must ulti- 
mately produce their effect in educating the 





public musical taste, and when this has been 


| Oct. 27. 


ton Irving would have been worth re 
ing, though he had written noth 
rusty fowling-piece, the old hal 
the knot of village politicians, and the inher 
tor of the hero’s * shape, make, and ga 
in the best style of the literary sketch—r., 
pid, genial, and living. -' 


done, there will be less difficulty than there 
has been in the establishment of a regular 
Italian Opera. 


: meinber. 
Ing else. The 
f-starved dog, 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

We must refer to some songs lately published 
by Hall & Son. “ He comes, his white plume 
flying,” the words by Mrs. Balmanno, the music| “If the American Art-Union have 
by C. Hess. It is a simple, unaffected air, within | in selecting this beautiful tale 
the power of ordinary ballad singers; and if de- tion to their subscribers, the 
void of any originality, is also free from any ecru- judgment in choosing Mr. D 
dities of harmony or quaintnesses of construction. | the jllustrations. The return of Rin af 

Another entitled “The Gtorious Land of | ter his twenty years’ sleep in the m aad al- 
Liberty,” is from the same author, both words and | is very feelingly told; it is. perhaps ntains, 
music. ‘There is spirit in the measure, and when | — y & y af 8, perhaps, the best 
3 | Of the engravings, probably because the 
sung with the few bars of chorus clearly given,/ios had to deal with asi re. Se 
produces a good effect. jhas bad to deal with a single idea, 





done we 
for presenta. 
¥ have showy 
urley to supply 


artist 
, But 
throughout, the hero is beautifully interpret. 
ed; leaning with complacent air against {ho 
| door-post whilst his shrew assails hiry, and 
— ._,. | quietly stuffing the tobacco into his pipe ; 

The Rev. Dr. Rarnakt, a distin- | sestin i aliti +s 
: as g the navigable qualities of the boat he 
guished Hebrew scholar, translator of Ethical | has made for his children in a tub. This i 


writings of the Hebrew Fathers, and an AC really a fine effort ; perhaps perfect. The . 

complished lecturer, is expected to arrive in| ¢jc? js scarcely so happy in placing Ri, 
this city by the Sarah Sands, from Liverpool. ‘amongst the ‘ good people ;? but the dow “th 
The same day 8 newspaper, on the ar- is enough to redeem the illustration Which 
rival of the Niagara, gives us intelligence of | otherwise is the least effective. It in on 
Sir Jobn Franklin and bis party from two! ate 
quarters, upon which a presumption of their | j), 
ultimate safety mzy be reasonably founded 
Captain Parker, of the Truelove, brought the 
intelligence to Hull, and Capt. Chapel, of the 
American bark MeLellan, to New London. 
The communication was made to the crew of limping away from his master, no longer re. 


gt apa: . 2 2, | . 4 
the Chieftain, an English whaler, in Baffin S| membered ; and the old man himse'f, iiser.- 
A letter to the Admiralty, 


, | ble, ragged, and faint, stretching bis hand to 
£ “4 M . . . . a 
ire the {haw od of the Truelove, gives the him, and appealing with a look of most piteous 
following details :— loneliness—* My very dog,’ sighed poor Rip, 
“It appears that the Chieftain and other ships got to | * has forgotten me.’ 
Pond's Bay a day or two before the Truelove; imme-| is . : ; 
diately they reached that place, some of the natives went | We shall not say of this production that it 
on board, and, without qqunanie. te man drew the | may rank with the superior order of. sitilar 
sketch, and by signs and in words of his own language, | . . a i ; 
understood by the masters of the whalers, stated thet two | works in this country ’ but appre hend that 
of the ships had been frozen up wee Aarne the oy there are very few of its class which will 
side of Prince Regent's Inlet, and that the other two had | “ +4 99 
been frozen up on the east side fur one year—that the two | be found worthy to rank with it. i 
ships which had been there the longest had tried to get | , Dr. Holmes has recently gratified an 
audience and the public by the delivery of the 


beyond Cape Rennetl, bat not being able, had come into | 

rine , A “ ‘i * the ice had not | $ : 7 ; 

Prince Regent’s Inlet to winter, where the ice had av | following verses, at the Anniversary Examina- 
at 





What is Calked Abont. 


peat, in the return of the old, friendless may 
at Mr. Darley has gained his triumph ; for 
*|itis one. The thistle growing up through the 
flooring of his shattered dwelling; the door 
wrecked and prostrate on the ground; the 
‘lean dog, quondam servant and companion, 


broken up since—that he and his companions hud been on | é . 
bowrd alt the four ships io March lust, and they were then tion of the “ Young Ladies’ Institute, 
allsafe. Aftler receiving this account from the master of | Pittsfield :— 

the Chieftain, Mr. Parker turned his attention to the en- bp 


deavor to reach Prince Kegent’s Inlet, or at any rate toex | The well known weakness of the rhyming race, 


| amine Lancaster's Sound, for the purpose of giving such Is w be ready in and out of place ; 


information as might be obtainable of the state of the coun- 
try, &c., and of using the utmost efforts to carry out the 

instructions of their lordships. He accordingly lett his | 
fishing ground off Scot's Bay, and proceeded porth on the | 
22d July, on the passage to Lancaster's Sound, aud having 


No bishfal glow, no timid begging off, 

No sudden hoarseness, no discordant cough, 
(Those coy excuses which your singers plead 
When faintly uttering *O! Teint indeed”), 
Impede your rhymester in his prompt career, 
Give but one hint, and won't the Muse appear. 
whow he was on friendly terms) agreed to accompany him. 
At (hat time both the ships were well fished. the Truelove 
baving 145 tnns of oi] on board, and the Advice 140 tans; 
but the masters judged (and rightly, too) that, although 
the risk was great with such valuable cargoes on board, 
they would be disgraced if the attempt were not made to 
render all the assistance which they were capable of 
doing. 

On the Sth August they got as far as Croker’s Bay, 
where they were stopped by a solid body of ice, stretch- 
ing across the straits to Admiralty Inlet; and no water 
being visible to the westward, they were compelled to re 
turn, coming close in with the edge of the ice; and on the 
8th of August, Mr. Parker landed a cask of preserved 
meats, and thirty bags of coals (which had been sent on 
board by Lady Franklin) upon Cape Hay, deposited the 
letters, cylinders, &c., according to the instructions of their 
lordships, nnd having erected a high pole to attract the 
attention of the ships or boats which might pass at a fa- 
ture time, they made the best of their way back to the 
fishing ground, which they reached on the 17th of 
August.” : : 

Mr. Darey’s outline Illustrations of 
Rip Van Winkle executed for the Art-Union 
have reached London, and drawn forth froma 
distinguished critic the following discriminat- 
ing and justly deserved eulogium :— 

“Genus is not necessarily voluminous ! 
and those who have read the brief and touch- 
ing story, so exquisitely blended with hu- 
mor, which lies now before us in a new 
form, will admit that the name of Washing- 


So without blushing, when they asked I came, _ 
I, whom the ploughshare, not the quill should claim; 
The rural nymphs that on my labors smile 

Might make my fence, but will not mend my style. 
The winged horse disdains my sober team, 

And teeming fancy must forget to dream. 

I harrow fields, and not the hearts of men, 

Pigs and not poems claim my humble pen ; 

And thus to venture on 60 new a stage 

With the fair critics of this captions age 

Might lead a sceptic to the rude surmise 

That cits turned rustics are not over wise, 

Or the bright verdure of this pastoral scene 

Had changed my hue, and made me very green. 
A few brief words which, fading as they fell, 
Like the frail garlands of the banquet ball, 

May lend one glow, the breath of fragrance pour 
Ere swept ung :thered from the silent fl or,— 
Such is my offering for your testal day, 

These sprigs of rhyme, this metrical bouque’. 


O, my sweet sisters—let me steal the name 
Nearest to love und most remote from blane— 
How brief an hour of fellowship insures 

The heart's best homage at a sbrine like yours! 
As oer your band our kindling glances fall 

It seems a life time that we've Known you all! 


Yes, in each face where youthful graces blend 
Our partial memory still revives a frend ; 

The forms once loved. the features once adored 
In her new picture Nature has restored ; 

Those golden ringlets, rippling as they flow, 
We wreathed with blossoms many a year ago; 
Seasons have wasted, but rememberedyet 
There gleams the lily through those braids of jet; 
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Cheeks that have faded, worn by slow decay. 

Have enught new blushes from the morning's ray ; 

That sample nband crossed upon the breast, 

Wakes a poor heart that throbbed itself to rest — 
thns she wore it; tell me not she died 

With thet fair phantom floating at my side, 

rpis of old; why ask the_vision's name ? 

Al, to the white robe's folding is the same. 

‘And, there. unconscious of a handred snows, 

On that soft bosom burns the self-same rose, 

Ab! dear illusion, how thy magic power 

Works with two charms, « maiden and a flower! 





Then blame me not, if, lost in memory’s dream, 

J cheat your hopes of some expansive theme ; 
When the pale starlight fills the evening dian 

A misty mantle folds our river's brim. 

in these white Wreaths how oft the wanderer sees 
Half real shapes, the playthings of the breeze, 
While every image iu the darkening tide 

Fades (rom its breast, unformed or undescried. 


Thus while I stand amid your starry train, 
My githering fancies turn to mist again— 
o'er Ume’s dark wave #erial sh dows play, 
But all the living landscape melts away ! 


— The last arrival from abroad brings 
ys the news of the death of Srrauss, the ce- 
lebrated musical composer. 
translates the following :— 

* Strauss, the composer of waltzes, was 
buried yesterday afternoon. From St. Ste- 
phen’s Church to the Débling burying-ground, 
adistance of at least three miles, the people 
stood in a dense mass to send a last greeting 
afer their darling. With this man a long 
chapter of the history of gay Vienna is in- 
terred—of the history of the people who have 
been systematically trained to amusements, in 
order to distract them from other things. The 
sweet melodies of his walizes caused for- 
getfulness of the severe discipline of the 
police, and in the excitement of the dance 
the higher interests of life were not re- 
membered. The joyous tones rang through 
theears,and allowed no thought to appear 
beyond that of three-four time. It is a misfor- 
tune for the present government that this vio- 
lin virtuoso is no more; he will be missed at 
Sperl’s and the Volksgarten, at Daum’s and at 
Unger’s, and the Vienna small citizens will no 
more listen to the tones of the now bereaved 
orchestra, but discuss polities, the constitution 
and the freedom of the press, the National 
Guard, and other pestilent things of that sort. 
When the Viennese drinks wine he grows 
warm, and is not always ‘ well-disposed,’ but 





better disposed, and his genial, honest nature, | 
breaks out in spite of Welden and the state of | his supper at the Back Kitchen ; for he is foreign 


siege. The Orpheus is wanting who can 
appease the spirits. Strauss and Lanner, the 
harmonious assistants of the police minister 
Sedinitzky, lie cold and stiff beside each other, 
ind their fiddle bows are broken. The Em- 
ptror wrote to the Prince of Warsaw that he 
could not grant an amnesty ; who will now 
undertake the work of conciliation ?” 





SHAKSPEARE BIOGRAPHY. 


“Wns we are seeking for the sources of the 
Euphrates or the St. Lawrence, we look for 
ho proportions to the mighty volume of waters 
in that particular summit amongst the chain 
oi mountains which embosoms its earliest 
ountaius, nor are we shocked at the obscurity 
of these fountains. 
Mohammed, or of any man who has memora- 
oly impressed his own mind or agency upon 
he revolutions of mankind, we fee! solicitude 
about the circumstances which might surround 
his cradle to be altogether unseasonable and 
impertinent. Whether he were born in a 
hovel or a palace, whether he passed his in- 
faney in squalid poverty or hedged around by 
the glittering spears of body-guards, as mere 
{uestions of fact, may be interesting; but, in 


*gencies to the native majesty of the subject, 


The Tribune | 


Pursuing the career of the Caucasus,” by G. L. Ditson, Esq., of Boston. 


the light of either accessories or counter faithfully. Its publication in numbers was com- 


whose golden urns the nations beyond the far 
Atlantic, the multitude of the isles, and the 
generations unborn in Australian climes, even 
to the realms of the rising sun (the avaroda 
hedcoro), must in every age draw perennial 
streams of intellectual life, we feel that the 
little accidents of birth and social condition 
are so unspeakably below the grandeur of the 
theme, and so irrelevant and disproportioned to 
the real interest at issue, so incommensurable 
with any of its relations, that a biographer of 
Shakspeare at once denounces himself as be- 
low his subject, if he can entertain such a 
question as seriously affecting the glory of the 
Poet. In some legends of saints, we find that 
they were born with a lambent circle or 
golden aureola about their heads. This an- 
gelic coronet shed light alike upon the cham- 
bers of a cottage or a palace, upon the gloomy 
limits of a dungeon, or the vast expansion of a 
cathedral; but the cottage, the palace, the 
| dungeon, the cathedral, were all equally inca- 
pable of adding one ray of color or one pencil 
of light to the supernatural halo.”—De Quin- 
i cey’s Life of Shakspeare. 





| 
| 
| 





Tue Newsparer Press.—They were passing 
through the Strand as they talked, and by a news- 
paper office, which was all lighted up and bright. 
Reporters were coming out of the place, or rushing 
up to it in cabs; there were lamps burning in 
the editors’ rooms, and above, where the composi- 
tors were at work, the windows of the building 
were in a blaze of gas. ‘“ Look at that, Pen,” 
| Warrington said ; “ ‘There she is—the great en- 
| gine—she never sleeps. She has her ambassadors 
| in every quarter of the world—her couriers upon 
'every road. Her officers march along with ar- 
| mies, and her envoys walk into statesmen’s cabinets. 
| They are ubiquitous. Yonder journal has an 
| agent, at this minute giving bribes at Madrid ; and 
| another inspecting the price of potatoes in Covent 
, Garden. Look! here comes the foreign express 
| galloping in. ‘They will be able to give news to 
Downing street to-morrow ! funds will rise or fall, 
| fortunes be made or Jost; Lord B. will get up, 

and holding the paper in his hand, and seeing the 
| noble marquis in his place, will make a great 
speech ; and Mr. Doolan will be called away from 





| sub-editor, and sees the mail on the newspaper 

sheet before he goes to his own.” And so talk- 

ing, the friends turned into their chambers, as the 
awn was beginning 1o peep.— Pendennis. 


Publisher's Circular. 








To Reapers anp Corresponpents.—In a late 
number of the Literary World, we were acciden- 
tally misled into an erroneous statement in con- 
necting the name of Mrs. Southworth, author of 
the able novel of “ Retribution,” with that of a 
Sunday editor. Mrs. Southworth is an accom- 
plished Southern lady, residing at Washington. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Messrs. Srrincer & 'Townsenp have in press in 

8vo. uniform with Prescott’s Histories—A ‘Tour to 


Mr.’ Reprrevp will publish a uniform edition of 
the writings of Enear A. Pos, including several 
new compositions hitherto unprinted. 

Mr. Joun Winey, the enterprising and highly 
respectable publisher in Broadway, has in press a 
new work on the Mexican War. It is the joint 
and several labor of a number of Mexican gentle- 
men, who were intimately cegnisant of all the 
events of the war. In the preparation of the work 
to each person was assigned that portion which he 
was thought most capable of executing ably and 


truth and honest judgment, that its further issue 
was prohibited. 
parts in various periodicals. 

The task of putting together, arranging, and 
translating this valuable contribution to the history 
of our times, has been skilfully performed by 
Capt. Ramsey, of our army.— Metropolis. 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES FROM THE 29TH SEPT. TO THE 20TH OCT. 
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Young Man's Guide. 1l2imo. pp. 312 (Buffalo: Geo. H. 
Derby & Co.) 

Alexander (Archibald, D.D., Prof. in Princeton Theol. 
Sem.)—A History of Colonization on the Western Coust 
of Atrica. 2d ed. 8vo. pp. 659 (Phila.: Wm 8. Martien). 

Barrett (8. A.)—Miantonumah, and other Poems. 12mo., 
pp. 209 (Cady & Burgess). 

Boise (James K.)—Exercises in Greek Prose Composition. 
}2meo. (Appleton & Co.) 

Boise (Prof. J. R, of Brown University).—Exercises in 
Greek Prose Composition, adapted to the First Book of 
Xenophon. I2mo. pp. 185 (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Chalmers (Thomas, D.D., LL D.)—Sermons and Dis- 
courses by, now completed by the introduction of his 
Posthumous Sermons. 2 vols. &vo. pp. 630, 473 (R. 
Carter & Brothers). 

Colinan (Mrs.)—The Pearl Story Book, pp. 108—The 
Talisman of the Good Genius, pp. 108. 2 vols. 18mo. 
(Raynor.) 

Colman (Miss).—Stories of Affection, pp. 108—The Pet 
Butterflies, pp. 108. 2 vols. lemo. (3. Raynor.) 

Cook’s (Eliza) Journal, First Monthly Part, Sept. 1849. 
dvo. pp. 64 (80 Nassau street). 

Cooper's (J_ Fenimore) Works, Vol.2. The Pilot, witha 
new Lotroduction, limo, pp. 496 (GCG. P. Putnam). 

Donaldson (Thowas).—American Colonial History: An 
Address before the Maryland Historical Society, Balti- 
more, March 20, 1849. &8vo. pp 28 (Baltimore: for the 
Society). 

Eichhorn (Charles).—Practical German Grammar; or, a 
Natural Method of learning to read, write, and speak, 
the German Language. I2mo. pp. 287 (D. Appleton 
& Co.) 

Ellet (Mrs.)—Evenings at Woodlawn. 
(Baker & Scribner). ; 

Eliet (Mrs.)—Family Pictures from the Bible.  Illust. 
4to. pp. 223 (G. P. Puinam). 

Felton (Joho Brooks).—The Horse Shoe: a Poem spoken 
before the Phi Beta Kappa Society in Cambridge, July 
19, 1849. I2mo. pp. 29 (Cambridge: John Barilett). 

Furber (George C,.)—Camp Stories ; or, Incidents in the 
Lite of a Soldier. 8vo. pp. 96 (Cincinnati: J. A. and 
U. P. James). 

Furniss (Wm.)—Seenes in the Old World. 12mo. pp. 
290 (Appleton & Co.) 

Green (Ashbel, V.0 M)—Life, begun to be written by 
Himself in his Eighty-second year, and continued to his 
Kighty-fourth. Prepared for the Press at the Author's 
Request, by Joseph H. Jones, Pastor of Sixth Pres. Ch. 
Phila. Svo. pp 628 (R. Carter & Bros.) 

Hayden (Wm. 8.)—The Chiracters and Work of Christ. 
}2imo. pp. &3 (Boston : Otis Clapp.) 

Hawks (francis L., DD. LL.U.—The Monuments of 
Egypt; or, Egypt a Witness for the Bible : with Notes 
ota Voyage up the Nile, by an American, 8vo. pp. 
256, 162, last (G. P. Putnam). 

Hayne and Webster ( Messrs.) —Speeches of, in the United 
States Senate, on the Resolution of Mr. Foot, Jan, 
1830. Svo pp. 85 (New Haven: J. H. Benham). 

Henry (Puilip, M.A.)—Life and Times of, Father of the 
Commentator. 18mo. pp. 2e8 (R. Carter & Bros ) 

Hildreth (Richard).—History of the United States of Ame- 
rica. Vol 3. 8vo pp 593 (Harper & Bros ) 

Hooker (Worthington, M.D.j)—A Practical View of the 
Mutual Duties, Kelations, and Interesis of the Medical 
Profession and the Community. 12mo. (Buker & 
Scribner). 

Humboldt (A. von).—Aspects of Nature, in Different 
Lands and Different Climates; with Scientific Elucida- 
tions. Transinted by Mrs. Sabine. Imo. (Phila.: Lea 
& Blanchard). 

Hume (David) —The History of England. Vol. 3, 12mo. 
pp. 466 (Bo-ton: Phillips, Sampson & Co.) 

Kennedy (John P.)—Memvoirs of the Life of William 
Wirt, Attorney General of the Jnited States By Joha 
P. Keasedy. 2vols. 8vo. pp. 417, 450 (Philadelphia . 
Lea & Blanchard). 

Lamartine (A. De).—History of the French Revolution of 
1848. Transiated Sy Francis A. Durivage and William 
8S. Chase. Ist American edition, 2 vols. in 1, 12mo. pp. 
245, 270 (Boston: Phiiips, Sampson & Co.) 

Marryatt (Capt.)—The Litthe Savage. i6mo. pp. 250 

Harper & Bros.) 

McGhee (Kev. Robert J. A.M., M.R.1.A.)—Expository 
i.ectures on the Epistle to the Ephesians. 8vo. pp. 640 
(R. Carter & Bros.) 

Montaigne (Michael De).—Works of, comprising his 
Essays, Letters, and Journey through Germany and 
Italy; with Notes, &e. By William Hazlitt. 8vo. pp. 
484 (Vliila.: J. W. Moore): 

Northend (C.)—The Liule Speaker, and Juvenile Reader. 
Inmo. pp. 162 (A. 8. Barnes & Co.) 

Opie (Amelia) —Illastrations of Lying in all its Branches, 
i8mo. pp. 233 (C. Carter & Bros.) 


16mo. pp. 348 








menced in the city of Mexico; but such was its 


Pardve (Miss).—The Court and Reign of Francis the 
First, King of France. 2 vols, 12mo. pp. 372, 423 (Phila. 
Lea & Blanchard.) 


It finally appeared in detached . 
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Varker (Richard Green).—Exercises in Rhetorical Read 
ing; with a Series of Introductory Lessons. J2mo. pp. 
432 (A. 8. Barnes & Co.) 

Parke (Uriah).—Lectures on the Philosophy of Arithme- 
lic. 3d edition, improved, 8vo. pp. 395 (Philadelphia 
Moss & Bros. 

Pascal (Blaise). —The Provincial Letters; a new Transla- 
tion, with Historical Introduction and Notes. By the 
~s Thomas MeCrie, Edinb. I2mo. pp. 392 (R. Carter 
& Bros.) 

Puulding (J. K.)—The Puritan and his Daughter. 2 vols. 
in one, l2mo, pp. 216, 270 (Baker & Scribner.) 

Philip (Rev. Robert) —The Young Man's Closet Library, 
with an Introductory Essay by Rev. Albert Barnes. 
i2mo, pp. 347 (R. Carter & Bros.) 

Porter (Rev. Samuel F.)—Poetical Sketches of the Mes- 
siah. 32mo. pp. 87 (M. W. Dodd.) 

Russell (George R.)—The Merchant. An Oration before 
the Rhode Istund Alpha of the Phi Bets Kappa Society, 
at Providence, Sept. 4, 1849. 8vo. pp. 60 (Boston: Tick 
nor, Reed, & Fields.) 

Sherman (Mrs., of Surrey Chapel)—A Memoir of, by her 
fHlusband. 12mo. pp. 431. 

Shakspoare’s Dramatic Works, No. 2.—The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona, 8vo. pp. 72 (Boston: Phillips, Samp- 
son & Co.) 

Simms (W. G)—The Cassique of Accabee, a Tale of 
Ashley River, with other pieces. l6mo. pp. 112 (G. P. 
Patna.) 

Stewart (Dugald).—The Philosophy of the Active and 
Moral Powers of Man. Revised, with omissions and 
additions by James Walker, D D., Professor of Mor and 
Int. Philosophy, Harvard College. 12mo. (Cambridge: 
John Bartlett.) 

The Fountain of Living Waters, ina Series of Sketches, 
by a Layman. 18mo. pp. 165 (G. P. Putnam.) 

Welby (Mrs.)—Poems by Amelia. A new enlarged edi 
tion, ilusteated with original designs by Robert W. 
Weir. 4to. pp. 264 (D. Appleton & Co.) 

White (Henry Kirke).—The Complete Works of, with an 
Account of his Lite, by Robert Southey, LL.D. 8vo. pp 
420 (R. Carter & Bros.) 

Whipple (Ed vin P.)—Lectures on Subjects connected 
with Literature and Life. I2mo. pp. 218 (Boston: Tick- 
nor, Reed & Ficids.) 

Wilson (Professor John).—Lights and Shadows of Scot- 
tish Lite. Llustrated. 18mo. pp. 354 (R. Carter & 
Bros.) 

Wise (Lt. Col. 8. N.)—Los Gringos, an Inside View of 
Mexico and California, with Wanderings in Peru, Chili, 
and Polynesia, (Baker & Scribner.) 

Wowen of the Old and New Testament: A Series of Por- 
traits. With Characteristic Descriptions, by several 
Awerican clergymen. Edited by William B. Sprague, 
D.D. With 18 original designs engraved expressly for 
this work. 8vo. pp. 229 (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Wordsworth (Ww.)—The Excursion: A Poem. 
pp. 340 (C. 8. Francis & Co.) 


12mo. 








Advertisements. 
Now Ready. 
Hume’s History of England, 


BOSTON LIBRARY EDITION, 
Uniform with Macaulay, same price and style. 
62 Cents per Volume. 


Containing the History of England, from the 
Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Abdi- 
cation of James II. 

By DAVID HUME, Esa. 

A New Edition, with the Author's last Corrections and 
Improvements; to which is prefixed a Short Account of 
his Life, Written by Himself, and a fine Portrait of the 
Author. To be completed in 6 volumes, and issued in 
uniform style with the Boston Library Edition of Macau- 
luy's History, forming the cheapest and most readable 
edition now extant, and at a price within the means of all ; 
and is believed to be the highest attainment in the art of 
producing GOOD BUOKS, well printed, substantially 
bound, at Low prices, of which the world has heretofore 
furnished an example. 

The Second Volume will be published on the 20th of 
August, and the other Volumes will be issucd Monthly 
until the werk is completed. A liberal discount made to 
the Trade. Orders solicited. 

PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 


110 WASHINGTON STREET, 
a4tf , BOSTON 


MAINTONOMAH, 


AND 


OTHER POEMS. 


BY 


S. A. BARRETT, 


Just Published by 
ol33 








CADY & BURGESS, 
60 John strect. 
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anaieene 


GREEK & LATIN CLASSICS, 
CHOICE EDITIONS, 


JOHN PENINGTON, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


[List Continued.) 
Poeta Latini minores, ed. Wernsdorf, Parisiis, 1824-6. 
8 vols. 8vo. $10. 


Proclus Grec.-Lat. ed. Cousin, Parisiis, 1820. 
8vo. $10. 


Prisciani gram. ed. Krehe, Lips. 1819. 2 vols. 8vo. 
$3 00 





6 vols. 


Propertius, ed. Kuinoel, Lips. 1805. 2 vols. &vo. $3. 
Quintilianus, ed. Spalding, Parisiis, 1821-5. 7 vols 8vo. 
$8 75. 


Rei rustice scriptores, Gesneri, Bipont. 1787. 4 vols. 8vo. 
$2 50. 


Sanchuniathon Grec.-Lat. ed. Wagenfeld, Breme., 1837. 
&vo. $1 25. 


S«pphus, ed. Voiger, Lips. 1810. 8vo $1 50. 
Sallustius, Valpy, Lond. 1820. 2 vols. 8vo. bds. $3. 


Senece philosophie# et trag@die, Parisiis, 1820. 13 vols. 
vo. $16. 


Sibylina oracula Greec.-Lat., Gallei, Amst. 1689. 4to. vel. 
$3 50. 


Silius Italieus, Lemaire, Parisiis, 1823. 2 vols. 8vo. 


. 


Quintus Smyrreus, ed. Tychsen et Heynius, Bipont. 1807. 
8vo. $1 25. 


Sophocles Grec. Lat., ed. Brunck, Argent. 1786. 4 vols. 
Svo. calf, $9. 


Solinus, Bipont, 1794. 8vo. 75 cts. 


Socratis et Socraticorum epistole#, ed. Orellius, Lips. 1815- 
8vo. $1 75. 


Statius variorum et Veenhusen ; Lugd. Bat. 1671. 8vo. 
84 50. 


Stobeus Grec.-Lat. Amst. Allobro. 1609, folio, $5, 


Tacitus varioram et Gronovii, Traject. Bat, 1721, 2 vols 
4to. vel. $6. 


Terentius Westerhovii Hag. Com. 1732. 8vo. vel. $2 50. 

‘Theocritus, Gree.-Lat. ; ed. Kiesling. Lips. 1819. 8vo. fine 
paper, $4 50. 

Theophrastus ed. Amadutius Parme (Bodoni), 1786. 4to. 
calf, $3 50. 

Thucydides Grec.-Lat. Bipont. 1788. 6 vols. 8vo. half 
bound, $7. 

Timei Lexicon Ruhkenii. Lugd. Bat. 1789. 8vo. $! 25. 

Tibullus, Lemaire, Parisiis. 1826. 8vo. $1 25. 

Varro ed. Muellerus, Lips. 1833. 8vo. $2. 

Valerius Fiaccus, Lenwire Parisiis. 1821, 2 vols. 8vo. 
$2 WW. 

Valerius Maximus, Torrenii. Leida, 1716, 4to. calf, $5. 

Vegetius, Bipont. 1806, 8vo. 75 cts. 

Velleius Paterculus, Lemaire, Parisiis. 1822. 8vu. $1 25. 

Virgilius, Parm: (Bodoni), 1793. 2vols. folio, bds $20. 

Vitruvius Poleni et variorum, Utini, 1825-30. 8 vols. 4to. 
half bound, $24. 

Vibius Sequester, Oberlini, Argent. 1778. 8vo. bis. $1 5. 


Xenophon Grac.-Lat. Ernesti. Lips. 1753. 4 vols. 8vo. 
calf, 


*,* The General Catalogue, priced, of 12,000 
volumes, from which the above have been select- 
ed, can be obtained upon application. 027 It 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE PHILOSOPHY 
oF THE 


Active and Moral Powers of Man. 


By DUGALD STEWART, F.RS.S. 
(Lendon Edition.) 
Revised, with Omissions and Additions, by 
JAMES WALKER, D.D 
Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy in 
Harvard College. 12m. cloth, $1 25. 





The Prometheus and Agamemnon 
of Hsehylus. 


TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE, 
By HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 
I12mo. cloth, 75 ets. 


JOHN BARTLETT, 
Bookseller to the University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 





(Oct. 27. 


— 


Attractive New Juvenile Works, 


D. APPLETON & ¢0, 
Publish this Week, 





1. 
HOME RECREATION: 
A Collection of Tales of Peril and 
Voyages and Travels, Biography, Manners 
and Customs, Poetry, and other 
Entertaining Sketches. 
A NEW GIFT-BOOK FOR YOUNG READERS 
By GRANDFATHER MERRYMAN. 
WITH COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS. 
1 vol. limo. 


Adventure, 


874 cents. 


ul. 
FIRESIDE FAIRIES; 


OR, NEW STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
By Miss SUSAN PINDER. 


WITH ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
1 vol. 18in0 


II. 
TALES AND STORIES. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 
Translated by G. C. QUACKENBOSS. 
Illustrated by Orr. 1 vol. 18mo 


IV. 
POPULAR MORAL TALES FOR 
THE YOUNG. 
By MARY HOWITT. 
Illustrated. 1 vol. I6mo. 75 cts. 


Vs 
TALES AND STORIES 
FOR GOOD BOYS AND GIRLS. 
By MARY HOWITT. 
Illustrated. One volume, l6mo. 
Vi 
STORY OF A GENIUS; 
OR, COLA MONTI. 
One volume, 18mo. 38 cts, 


Vil. : 
AUNT FANNY’S STORY BOOK, 


FOR LITTLE BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Une vol, 16mo, 50 plates, 59 cts. 


Vill, 


INNOCENCE OF CHILDHOOD. 


By Mrs. COLMAN. 
Illustrated. One volume, 16mo. 50 cts. 


* As the smallest planets 
Are neurest to the sun, 
So are litte children 
Nearest to God,”’—Ricutrer. 


Tx. 
PICTURE STORY BOOK. 
By Great Authors and Great Painters. 
NEW EDITION. 
Several hundred Lilustrations. One volume, l6ino git 
edges, $1. 


x. 
MY JUVENILE DAYS AND O7IER 
TALES. 
By MARY HOWITT. 
1 vol. J6mo., Hiustrated, 75 cents. 
xi. 
LIVES AND ANECDOTES OF IL- 
LUSTRIOUS MEN. — 
Adapted for the Amusement and Instruction ¢/ 


Youth. 
1 vol. 16mo , Illustrated. 


Xi. 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL TALES 
“FOR YOUTH. 
One vol. 16mo., [lustrated. 
D. A. & Co. have also ready new editions of 
several other Porvtar Juventze Works. 027 
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Just Published by 
RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 
2 Barclay street, 
ASTOR HOUSE, 


Jeonographic Encyclopedia 


OF 


SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND ART; 
Systematically arranged by G. HECK, 


With 500 Steel Engravings, 


By the most distinguished Artists of Germany. 
THE TEXT TRANSLATED, AND EDITED 
By 
SPENCER F. BAIRD, A.M.,M.D., 


Professor of Natural Sciences in Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, Pa. 

Part L, containing Plates No. } to 20, and text pages 1 to 
a, to be published in Twenty five monthly parts at One 
Dollar per part. 

Sabscriptions for the whole work taken by all booksel- 
Jers in the United States, 

RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 2 Barclay street, N. Y., 
Publisher. 

Ihave examined with pleasure the first number of 
Prof. Baird’s translation of the text to the Iconographic 
Encyclopedia of Brockhaus, now publishing by R. Gar- 
rigue, of New York, and am happy to be able to bear 
testimony, both to the merits of the original, as a valuable 
and convenient book of reference, and to the fidelity of 
the translation. Few works comprise su great an amount 
of important information in so small a compass as the 
plates and text of the lconographic Encyclopedia, and 
few persons are so competent as Prof. Baird to execute a 
tek requiring so multifarious Knowledge, as the transla- 
tion of a work of this character. 

Every scholar will find the leon. Encyclopedia a valua- 
ble addition to his library, and [ have no doubt that the 
liberal enterprise of the German and American publishers 
in bringing out a Work of so mach beauty and utility at so 
maderate a price, will be rewarded by an extensive — 
age. (Signed) GEORGE P. MARSH. 

New York, Sept. 21, 1849. 829 


EXTENSIVE SALE (In England) OF 
RARE BOOKS AND A FEW 
MANUSCRIPTS. 


Messrs, Puttick & Simpson, 


AUCTIONEERS OF LITERARY PROPERTY, 


Will sell by Auction at their Great Room, 191 Pieca- 
dilly, London, in the month of November, an extensive 
collection (xbout 10 (ten) days* sale) of Rare Books, a 
large proportion of which are presumed to be peculiarly 
interesting to the American collector, including Theology, 
Spanish, English, and other rare Chronicles, specimens of 
the early Typography of English and Foreign Printers, a 
very complete series of the Productions of the Family of 
Aldus, rare editions of the rare Classics, numerous inte- 
resting and important Spanish books, a very extensive 
collection of works relating to the Discovery, History. 
Natural History, Language, Literature, and Government 
of America and its Dependencies, Mexico, ete. ; Voyages, 
Travels, and Itineraries, Fine Books of Prints, Natural 
History, Works contnining specimens of early Engraving. 
Woodeuts, and Emblems; an extraordinary collection of 
English Poetry, Plays, and Works illustrative of the His- 
‘ory and progress of the English language and literature, 
including a perfectly unique collection of the Works of 
Daniel De Foe, several hundred rare ‘Tracts, particularly 
a0 extensive series relating to Charles L. and his contem- 
poraries, others of a local and personal character, Biogra- 
phies, rare histories of remarkable characters, Facetie, 
and an unusually large assemblage of curious and rare 
articles in almost every class of Literature. Catalogues 
are preparing. and will be forwarded in sufficient time to 
allow of Commissions being transmitied io the under- 
Mentioned Booksellers. 


John Pennington, Publisher, Philadelphia; Bartlett & 
Weliord, John Wiley, and G. P. Putnam, New York; 
W. D. Ticknor & Co. and E. Littell, Boston. 





LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
HAVE NOW READY, 
A New and Beautiful Edition, 
WITH AN ILLUMINATED TITLE PAGE, AND 12 
ILLUSTRATIONS ENGRAVED ON STEEL, 
of the 


WOMEN OF THE SCRIPTURES: 


CONTAINING 


The Female Characters of the Old and New 
Testament. 
Edited by the Kev. H. HASTINGS WELD, 
With Original Contributions by Euinent American 
Elegantly Bound in new ene os oe Styles of Binding. 
Also, 
A New and Beautiful Stereotyped Edition, 
With New Plates, 
anda 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUMINATED TITLE-PAGE AND 
FRONTISPIECE 
of the 
SCENES 
IN THE 


LIFE OF THE SAVIOUR. 
Edited by R. W. GRISWOLD, D.D. 
Bound in new, rich, and elegant Styles of Binding. 


WATSON’S 
POETICAL QUOTATIONS. 


An Elegantly lilustrated Edition, 
WITH NINE STEEL LINE ENGRAVINGS. 
CONTAINING 7 
Elegant Extracts upon every Subject. 
Compiled from various Authors, and Arranged under 
Appropriate Heads. 
Richly bound in various Styles. 
L. & B. desire to cull the atien’:on of the Trade to the 
beautiful and popular Ilustrated Presentation and Juve- 
nile Works published by them, all of which being Stan- 
dard in thew character, and without date, and conse- 
quently not perishable with the season, are not subject to 
the objections usually made to Annuals. Catalogues will 
be furnished upon application 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers 
7 uf Philadelphia. 


GRIMSHAWE’S COWPER. 
Second Edition. 


THE WORKS OF 
WILLIAM COWPER, 
INCLUDING 
HIS LIFE, LET’TERS, AND POEMS, 
Now first completed by the introduction of his 
Private Correspondence. 

By the Rev. 'T. S. GRIMSHAWE. 
WITH SIX FINE ILLUSTRATIONS ON STEEL, 


And a fine Portrait, in the mixed style, by Rircuts. 
Yd edition, I vol. royal 8vo. 33 00. 














McGHEE ON THE EPHESIANS. 8vo. $2. 

RICHMOND'S DOMESTIC PORTRAITURE, 75 cts. 

PAKABLES ANI) MIRACLES OF CHRIST, 75 cts. 

THE ENGLISH PULPIT. 8vo, $1 50, 

ANDERSON'’S ANNALS OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 
8vo. $1 75. 

You xOs NIGHT THOUGHTS. Large type, $1. 

JEREMY TAYLOR'S SERMONS. &vo. $1 50. 

KIRK WHITE'S COMPLETE WORKS. By Southey. 


1 50. 7 
THE BOY'S BOOK. By Mrs. Sigourney. Illustrated, 


40 cents. 

THE GIRL’S BOOK. By Mrs. Sigourney. Hlustrated, 
4 cents, 

JANt VAYLOR'S ORIGINAL POEMS. 
trated, 40 cts, 

WATER DROPS. By Mrs, Sigourney. !8mo. 50 cts. 

BUNYAN’S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. Elegant edition, 


1 00. 
pevivgon’s CONNEXIONS. New ed., 8vo. $1 50. 
HANNAH MORE’S PRIVATE DEVOTIONS. Fine 
edition, 30 cts. 
filustrated, 


lemo. Ilus- 


WILSON’S LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 


16mo. 75 cts. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF ENTHUSIASM. By Taylor. 
12mo. 75 cts. 

LOYOLA. By Isaac Taylor. 12mo. $1, 

THE PURITANS IN ENGLAND, AND PILGRIM 
Fathers. §1. 

CHALMERS’ SERMONS. Enlarged edition, with Por- 


trait, $3. 
SINCLAIR'S MODERN ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 75 cts. 
MODERN SOCIETY. 12mo. 75 cts. 


Just published by 








s29 7¢ 


ROBERT CARTER & BROS., 


A. 8S. BARNES & CO.w’S 
School-Book Circular. 


HE tollowing TEXT-BOOKS having recently been 
published, and possessing, as is believed, superior 


merit over other works of similar character, the publish- 
ers would respectfully call the attention of ‘l'eachers to a 
careful examination of their merits :— 


BROOKS’S CLASSICS. 
BROOKS’S OVID'S METAMORPHOSES. With Iilus- 


trations. $2 50. 

BROOKS'S GREEK LESSONS (or First Lessons in 
Greek). 62 cts. 

BROOKS'’S COLLECTANEA EVANGELICA (in 
Greek). 624 cts. 

BROOKS’S LATIN LESSONS (or First Lessons in 
Latin). 624 cts. 


a & BAIN’S CHEMISTRY AND ELECTRICITY. 
1 00. 

PAGE'S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. $1. 

PARKER'S COMPENDIUM OF SCHOOL PHILOSO- 


phy. $1. 
PROF. DAVIES’S UNIVERSITY ARITHMETIC, &c. 


EMMA WILLARD’S HISTORIES. 


MRS. WILLARIYS HISTORIC GUIDE. 63 cts. 

MKS. WILLARIS TEMPLE; or, Man of Time. 75 cts. 
MRS WILLARD'S ABRIDGED HISTORY OF THE 
United States and California, designed for Schools, with 
Maps, &c , 63 cents. 

MRS. WILLARD'’S ENGLISH CHRONOGRAPHER, 


75 cents. 
MRS, WILLARD'S UNIVERSAL HISTORY, in per- 
spective, $) 50. 


GILLESPIE'S MANUAL Of ROAD-MAKING, 81 50. 
HAMILTON'S ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE PHILO- 
SOPHY, $1. 

CHAMBERS’S ELEMENTS OF ZOOLOGY, $1. 
CLARK’S ELEMENTS OF DRAWING, 75 cents. 
CHAMBERS'S TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, $1. 





DAVIES’S ARITHMETICAL TABLE-BOOK, 124 cts. 
CLARK’S NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 50 cents. 
FULTON & EASTMAN’S BOOK-KEEPING, 60 cents. 
PARKER'S RHETORICAL READER, $1. 

PARKER'S FIRST LESSONS IN NATURAL PHI- 
LOSOPHY, 38 cents. 


NORTHEND'S YOUNG SPEAKER, 38 cents. 
NORTHEND'’S AMERICAN SPEAKER, 75 cents. 
NORTHEND'S SCHOOL DIALOGUES, 75 cents. 
ao by 
1 


° A. 8. BARNES & CO. 


SALE OF THE LIBRARY OF THE 
GERMAN AUTHOR, TIECK. 


MESSRS. A. ASHER & Co., 


OF BERLIN, 


Have in the Press the Catalogue of the celebrated 
Library of Lewis Tigcx, the renowned German author, 
and translator of the works of Shakspeare and Cervantes 
which will be sold by them December 15, 1849. 

This Library, which was collected during the last forty 
years of the life of the illustrious Tieck, comprises above 
7:00 works in 17,000 vols., and is particulariy rich in Ger- 
man, English, Spanish, and Italian Literature and History 
(the latter including many rare works relating to Ameri- 
ca), in Biography, Literary History, and Bibliography. 

A great number of the books are enriched by notes in 
Mr. Tieck’s hand ; many of them are presentation copies 
from the authors; and the catalogue of this library—one 
of the inost important and complete in the branches enu- 
merated above—will remain a lasting monument of the 
taste, the industry, and the extensive learning of its cele- 
brated collector. 

Catalogues may be had and orders will be executed by 
Messrs. Bartleti & Welford, New York. s22 tf 








TO PUBLISHERS. 


A*® ERICAN Manuscripts of Original Works, and 
Translations by American Authors from the German 
and French, may be had on favorableterms. A those 
recently received is a Manuscript, by a Lady, of a Famil 
Novel, entitled ELEANOR; Or, LIFE WITHOU 
LOVE. Authors and Manuscripts, with Terms, made 


known on application to 
SAMUEL COLMAN, 





020 tf 285 Broudway. 


0% 21* 55 William street. 
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By MRS. 


NNOCENCE OF CHILDHOOD 
COLMAN. 





— 


9 


NOW READY.—Price 50 cts. in muslin: extra gilt edges, 63 cts. 


This is an original work on a very interesting subject. 


From the Commercial Advertiser. 


“The Author of the ‘ Innocence of Childhood’ is well known as the Editor of the I.u Lu Books and other interesting works for children. 


reputation, but rather add to it. Lt iscomposed of several distinct stories, all very happily told.” 


The general character of the book is indicated by the following motto to the First P 
* As the smaliest planets are nearest the Sun so are little children nearest to God.” — Richter. 


art. 


The present will not diminish her 


Published by D. APPLETON & Co., 200 Broadway, N, y. 


veYrweew 


D. A. & Co. will also supply any of the following series of cheap and useful Juvenile Books, edited by Mrs. Cotman, viz.— 


THE LU LU BOOKS, six different kinds, fancy boards, each 124 cts. 
THE STORIES OF OHILDHOOD, ten kinds, fancy boards, each 124 ets. 


THE GRANDMOTHER'S COLORED TOYS, six kinds, large size, in beautiful and new fancy covers, each 124 cts. 


COLMAN'S NEW JUVENILE SERIES, six kinds, 180. cloth. Mtustrated with many pictures and a variety of instructive and pleasant tales, Poetry. Plays, &e.. y 


The vames are—l. THE TALISMAN OF THE GOOD 
If, PEARL STORY BOOK, IV. PET BUTTERFLIES. V. NEW AND TRUE STORIES, and Vi. HOLIDAY sTorips 


by MISS COLMAN. 


by Mrs. Corman, Mary Howrrr. Hans Anpersen, Miss Cotman, Mas. Hace, and others. 
GENIUS. HL. STORIES OF AFFECTION. 


Also 


Each book, 25 cts. 


riten 


THE BIJOU ALPHABET ; being a single word in French to each letter illustrated in English Verse, and numerous pictures, Price 31 cts. plain, 59 cts. colored. 
THE LADIES’ VASE OF WILD FLOWERS, collected by Miss Colman, making a neat miniature volume, 31 cts. 


THE CASKET OF GATHERED THOUGHTS, in the same style and price. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 
The First Prize Essay on the Sabbath, 
HEAVEN'S ANTIDOTE TO THE CURSE OF LABOR; 


Or, the Temporal Advantages of the Sabbath, Considered in Rela- 
tion to the Working Classes. 





By JOHN ALLAN QUINTON. 
With Illustrations, and a Prefatory Notice by Rev. Steruzen H. Tyne, D.D. 


This beautiful Essay on the Sabbath, from the pen of a Journeyman Printer, of Ipswich, England, received the | 
first prize which was offered by Mr. Henperson, of Scotland, for essays on that subject, by Working-men. The fict | 
that it was selected for the First Paize by the intelligent adjudicators must be a sufficient proof of itsvalue. The | 
American edition will contain a preface by Dr. Tyne, and will be issued in the same style as “ The Pearl of Days.” | 
it will be sold at the same price, viz. 374 cents. Orders are solicited. Please address 


S. HUESTON, 139 Nassau street, New York. 


AN eee 


SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS, 


FOR SEMINARIES, SCHOOLS, AND FAMILIES. 
MANUFACTURED BY HOLBROOK & CO., BEREA, OHIO. 

Tellurian, for explaining changes of seasons, Numeral Frame, _. : ° ° 

eclipses, etc., ’ . ° ° Geological Specimens, 25, 30, and 50, in neat 
Tellurian, improved, $3; extra do., . boxes, each $1, $2, and . é é 
Lunarian, to show the phases of the moon, Block to illustrate Cube Root, : e 
Suspension Orrery, with new planet, Text-Book, . P ° ° . 
Gear and Crank do., metal wheels, . Planetarium, with Battery, . - ‘ 
Globe and Stand, five-inch, Box containing Apparatus, varnished, with 
Hemisphere Globe, three-inch, lock and key, . ° e . 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by SAMUEL HUESTON, Agent, 139 Nassau st., New York. 


$1 00 


25 
25 





Will be Published on or about the Fifteenth of November, 


CUBA AND THE CUBANS; 


COMPRISING 
A HISTORY OF THE ISLAND OF CUBA, ITS PRESENT POSITION, SOCIAL, PO- 
LITICAL, AND DOMESTIC, AND ITS RELATION TO SPAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LETTERS FROM CUBA.” 


The work will contain over 200 pages 12mo., and w'll be issued in neat, handsome style, and sold in paper covers 
for 50 eents ; bound in cloth, 75 cents. 


020 It SAMUEL HUESTON, Pustisner, 139 Nassau street, New York. 








REGULAR FALL PARCEL SALE. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 13th, AND FOLLOWING DAYS. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN BOOKS, ANNUALS AND GIFT 
BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS, SCHOOL BOOKS, 
STATIONERY, ETC, 


HE undersigned are now preparing the Catalogue fora sale of New, Fresh, and desirable Stock, in quantities, to 
take piace at the above date, fur which consignments are respectfully solicited. 


The Catalogue will inclade a number of large and atiractive invoices of splendid English Books, now landing from 
Europe, consigned expressly for this sale. 


Invoices for insertion should be in hand by the 25th of October, at which time the Cutalogue will be put to press. 


204 Broadway, New York, October 12th, 1849. 


| Vain. 





BANGS, PLATT & CO. 
020 tf 


The Book for the Times. 


The Hand of God in History; 


OR, DIVINE PROVIDENCE HISTORICALLY 
ILLUSTRATED IN THE EXTENSION 
AND ESTABLISHMENT OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 


By HOLLIS READ, A.M. 


In offering this work to the public, the publishers feel 
that they are presenting something new, and not only 
new, but, at this crisis in the affairs of the world, pecu- 
liarly valuable. ‘The world's history appears like a chaos 
—no thread, no system, no line of connexion running 


| through it. Kingdoms have arisen like exhalations, and 


like exhulations they have passed away. During the pst 


| two years, revolution has trodden so closely upon the 
' heels of revolution, that the nations have had scarcely 


time to know that one was past, before another was shak- 
ing them as reeds. Philosophy has striven to discern the 
cause and end of these convulsions. She has striven in 
She has plunged herself by her efforts into still 
deeper night. [tis the object of this work to direct her 
eye to the Almighty Hand, that, with her gaze fixed on 
the Central Power, she may point the inhabitants «f the 
earth to the object and consummation of all the chunges and 
revolutions which mark the history of our world. The 
aim of the author has been to make the work historical ; 
at least so abounding in narrative, anecdote, biography, 
and in the delineations of men and things in real life. #s 
to commend it toall. Itecannot fail to interest the Stu- 
dent of History and the Student of Thevlogy, the Sabbath 
School Teacher and Scholar—indeed, every person will 
find it a book of thrilling interest, and abiding value. 

Recommendations have been received from Dr Baird, 
Dr. Cheever, Dr. Alexander, Dr. Hawes. Rev. Robert Turn- 
bull, Rev. Henry J. Van Lennep, Prof. Tappan, and others, 
which, on account of their length, must be omitted here 

Agents are wanted to circulate the work in this and 
other States. Liberal enc mentgiven. — 

H. E. ROBINS & CO.. Publishers, 

., Asylum st., Hartford. 

Hi. E. R. & Co. give constant and profitable employment 
to active men, in circulating popular and valuable works 
in all of the States of the Union. 


£9” The above work for sale by 7 
ae HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 
216 Peal street, N. v y 


ENGRAVING. 


HE Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers. end 

Printers, that he still continues to carry on the bus'- 
ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in all its branches 
His facilities are such that he is enabled to execute #!l 
orders promptly, and in every style of the Art, upon the 
most reasonable terms; while the experience of mony 
years enables him to feel perfect confidence in his efforts 
to give satisfaction to all who may favor him with their 


patronage. 
N. ORR, No. 70 Nassau street, 
020 3m Cor. John st., New York. 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, — 
PRINTER 
112 FULTON STREET, N.Y. 
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Recently Published by 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 


BOSTON. 


H AND MAN; Lectures on Comparative 
= aaa in its Relation to the History of 
eabiad. By Amold Guyot. ‘Translated from the 
French, by Prof. C. C. Felton. With Llustrations. 


25. 
re oRe ADAMITE EARTH Contributions to The- 
viogica! Science. By Joha Harris, D.D. 1 vol. 2imo. 


5) 


85 cts. 4 
: PRIMEVAL; or, the Constitution and Primitive 
oe of the Human Being. A Contribution to 

Theological Science. With a finely engraved Portrait of 
the Author. 12mo, $1 25. 

UNIVERSITY SERMONS.—Sermons delivered in the 
Chapel of Brown University. By Francis Wayland. 
second thousand. [2mo. $1. ‘ 

THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT COLLEGIATE SYS- 
tem in the United Siates. By Francis Wayland, D.D., 
P nt of Brown University. 16mo. 50 cts. 

PRINCIPLES OF ZOOLOGY ; Touching the Structure, 
Development, Distribation, and Natural Arrangement of 
the Races of Animats, living and extinct, with nume- 
rous Iiustrations. For the Use of Schools and Col- 
jeges. Part 1—Comparative Physiology. By Louis 
Agassiz and Augustus A. Gould, Third thousand. 


mo. $1. 

pASCAL'S THOUGHTS.—Thoughts of Blaise Pascal. 
Transtated from the French. A new edition; with a 
Sketch of his Life. J2mo. $1. 

REPUBLICAN CHRISTIANITY ; or, True Liberty, as 
exhibited in the Life, Precepts, and Early Disciples of 
the Great Redeemer. By E. 1.. Magoon. 12mo. $1 25. 

PROVERBS FOR THE PEOPLE; or, [linstrations of 
Practical Godliness, drawn from the Book of Wisdom. 
By BE. L. Magoon. 12mo. 96 cts. 

A HISTORY OF AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONS 
in Asia, Africa, Europe, and North America, from their 
earliest commencement to the present time. By Wm. 
Gammell, A.M., Prof. in Brown University. With 7 
Maps. 12mo, 75 cts. 

SACRED RHETORIC; or, Composition and Delivery of 
Sermons. By H. J. Ripley, Prof.in Newton Theologi- 
cal Institution. To which are added, Ware's Hints on 
Extemporaneous Preaching. 12mo. 75 cis. 

CHRISTIANITY DEMONSTRATED: in Four Distinct 
and Independent Series of Proofs; with an Example of 
the Types and Prophecies concerning the Messiuh. By 
Rev. Harvey Newcomb. 12mo. 75 cts. 

ANCIENT LITERATURE AND ART; or, Essays on 
Subjects connected with Classical Literature; with the 
Biography and Correspondence of eminent Philologists. 
By Pres, B. Sears of Newton, Prof. B. B. Edwards of 
Andover, and Prof. © C, Felton of Cambridge. & d 
thousind. 12mo. $1 25. 

THE PERSON AND WORK OF CHRIST. By Ernest 
Sartorius, D.D. Transtated from the German, by Rev. 
0.8. Stearns, A.M. 18m. 42 ets. 

THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. By Rev. John A. James. 
Fourth thousand, 18mo. 50 cts. 

MEMOIR OF ROGER WILLIAMS, Founder of the 
State of Rhode Island. By William Gammell, A.M. 
With a Portrait. 12mo. 75 cts. 

THE SOCIAL PSALMIST ; a new Selection of Hymns 
for Conference Meetings and Family Devotion. By 
Baron Stow and 8. F. Smith. 18mo. sheep, 25 cts. 

THE CHRISTIAN MELODIST; a new Collection of 
Hymns for Social Religious Worship. By Rev. Joseph 
Banvard. With « choice selection of Music, adapted 
tothe Hymas. 18mo. sheep, 37} cts. 


ly Orders from the Trade in all parts of the 
country will be answered promptly, and on the 
most liberal terms. 013 4t 

Alexander's History of African Colonization. 


SECOND EDITION. 











Just Published 


A SECOND EDITION OF THE 


HISTORY OF COLONIZATION 


ON THE 


Western Coast of Africa. 


By ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER, D.D., Professor in the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey. 
One vol. 8vo. embellished with a large map of Liberia, 
recently drawn with great cure, and the most accurate 
nae te Colony of Liberia that has been pub- 


In the first edition of this work the History was conti- 
hued only to the death of Governor Buchanan ; in this, it 
's extended to the time when the colony was declared an 
‘odependent Republic. Competent judges, who have ex- 
uunined the work, nce it to be full of interest as a 
history of a most important enterprise. 

Just Published and for Sale by 


WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN, 
No. 142 Chestnut street, first Bookstore above Sixth, 
PutLapepnata, and 


an ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


aan 











NEW BOOKS 


In Press, and preparing for Publication. 





I 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


A new volume of Poems—“ The Sen-side and the 
Fireside.” (In December.) 


Il. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


A complete Edition of his Poems. In 2 vols. 16mo. uni- 
form with “Tennyson” and “ Browning.” (in Nov.) 


Il. 
EDWIN P. WHIPPLE. 


Lectures on subjects connected with Literature and Life 
“Wit and Hamor; The Ludierous side of Life; Ge- 
nius; Intellectual Healih and Disease; Noveis and 
Novelists ; Authors, und their relations to Life.” (Now 
ready.) 


IV. 
GRACE GREENWOOD. 


“Greenwood Leaves ;”’ a collection of the Stories and 
Letters of this graphic writer. (In a few weeks.) 


v. 
HENRY GILES. 
Lectures, Essays, and Miscellaneous Writings. 
.“ Byron; Falstaff; Crabbe; Elliott; Patriotism, &c."’ 


Vi. 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


“Old Portraits and Modern Sketches; John Bunyan; 
Richard Baxter; Thomas Eliwvood ; Andrew Marvell ; 
Wiliam Leggett, and others. ({n a few weeks.) 


Vil. 
CHARLES SUMNER. 


Orations and Public Addresses. 


vill. 
CHARLES SPRAGUE. 


Poetical and Prose Writings—new and revised edition. 
(Lo a few days.) 


Ix. 
ROBERT C. WINTHROP. 


Oration delivered at Bowdoin College. (in a few days.) 


x. 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
Miscellaneous Writings, including the * Confessions of an 
English Opium Eater,’’ &c., &c. 


xt. 
ROBERT BROWNING 


(Author of “ Paracelsus’’). 
Complete Poetical Works (uniform with Moxon’s last 
edition). (In November.) 


xu. 


THOMAS K. HERVEY. 
Complete Poetical Works. 


xXill. 


FANNY FORESTER. 


An enlarged edition of * ALDERBROOK,” containing some 
additional maiter lately received from the author. 


XIV. 


JOHN G. SAXE. 


Poems. (In November.) 


xv. 
PROFESSOR C. C. FELTON. 
A History of the Acadians. 


XVI. 


MRS. PUTNAM. 

An enlarged and greatly improved edition of “The Re- 
ceipt Book and Young WHousekeeper’s Assistant.” 
(Just Ready.) 


XVII. 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
A new and a edition of his complete Poetical 
Works. (Just Ready.) 


XVIII. 


THE BOSTON BOOK FOR 1850: 


(in November.) 


XIX. 
HEROINES OF THE CHURCH. 
Being Memoirs of “w< American Female Mis- 
8 s. 


xx. 
ANGEL VOICES ; 
Or Words of Counsel for Overcoming the World. New 
and enlarged edition. (Just Ready.) 


XXII. 


THE CHAPEL LITURGY. 
New and beautiful edition in octavo. 


TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 
135 Washington street, Boston. 





No. 285 Broadway, New Yor. 





New Engravings ' 
SOUVENIRS OF SARATOGA, 


A Set of Interesting Views of this fashionable Water- 
ing place, drawn from Natare by A. KOLLNER, executed 
in Paris by DEROY, 


Trice of each set—plain, $2. 
Price of each set—colored, $5. 


PORTRAIT OF 


GEN. GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
First President of the United States. Painted by 
STUART, lithogrs phed by ALOPHE in Paris. 

Price of each copy—plain, 374 cts. 
Price of each copy—tinted, 624 cts. 


PORTRAIT OF 


JAMES K. POLK, 


Late President of the United States. Drawn from Life 
by DUBOUJAL, lithographed by ALOPHE in Paris. 
Price of each copy—plain, 374 cts. 

Price of each copy—tinted, 624 cts. 





To be ready early in October. 


“MUSIC IS CONTAGIOUS !” 


Painted by the celebrated American Artist, W. 8. 
MOUNT, Esq., drawn on Stone by LEON NOEL in 
Paris, forming a companion picture to that popular print 
* The Power of Music.” 


Size of the Print 19 by 15 inches. 
Price of each copy, plain, . " A 23 
do. proof before letters (only 
100 printed), ngs 
colored in superior style, 
after the original picture, $5 


GOUPIL, VIBERT & Co., 


289 Broapway. 


Do. do. 


o13 tf 





Just Published. 
PASTORAL REMINISCENCES. 


By SHEPARD K. KOLLOCK. 


With an Introduction by ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER, 
D.D., of Princeton. 


THE MOURNER COMFORTED: 
Or Extracts Consolatory on the Loss of Friends. 
By REV. THOS. LAPE. 
FIRESIDE MISCELLANY AND YOUNG 
PEOPLE’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


lilustrated with nearly one hundred fine Engravings. 





In Press. 


A WHEAT SHEAFE GATHERED FROM 
OUR OWN FIELDS. 
By T. 8S. ARTHUR and F. S. WOODWORTH. 
To be fully illustrated, and making one of the most 
attractive Books of the Season. 


ANECDOTES OF THE PURITANS. 


SKETCHES OF THE SCOTTISH COVE- 
NANTERS. By Pror. Axpen. . 
M. W. DODD, 


ol3tf Brick Cuurcn CuaPen. 


BURNHAM & BROTHERS, 
58 and 60 Cornhill, Boston, Ms. 


Antique, Modern, and Foreign Cheap 


Bookstore, 

NTAINING an immense collection of nearly Two 

Hundied Thousand Volumes of rare, scarce, and va- 
Inable Books, in all the various branches of Literature ; 
Law, Medicine, Theology, History, Biography, Travels, 
Voyages, Mechanics, Chemistry, Botany, Agriculture, 
American History, etc.; in all Languages, French, 
Spanish, Ge:man, Italian, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, etc.; 
which are offered to the public at extremely Low 
Prices. 


Orders for Books to supply Libraries will be promptly 
je9 6m 








executed. 
J. K. FISHER, 
Historical and Portrait Painter, 





Orders sent by the Trade for any of the above will 
receive the earliest attention. O27 3 


179 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. n@5 
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NEW BOOKS. 


—_——— 


LEA & BLANCHARD, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Have now Ready. 
i 
Baron Humboldi’s New Work. 


ASPECTS OF NATURE 


Ia Different Lands and Different Climates, with Scientific 
Elucidations. 


By ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. 
Translated by MRS. SABINE. 
In one very neat volume, royal 12mo. extra cloth. 
Il. 
Miss Pardoe’s Francis the First. 
THE COURT AND REIGN OF FRANCIS 
THE FIRST, KING OF FRANCE. 
By MISS PARDOE, 


Author of “ Louis XIV.” “ City of the Sultan,” &c. 
two very neat volumes, royal 12mo, extra cloth. 


Ill. 
De Jongh on Cod Liver Oil. 
THE THREE KINDS OF COD LIVER OIL; 


Comparatively Considered, with Reference to their Che- 
mical and Therapeutic Properties. 


By L. J. De JONGH, M.D., of Hague. 
Translated from the German. with an Appendix and Cases. 
By EDWARD CAREY, M.D. 


To which is added an Article on the Subject, from 
“ Dunglison on New Remedies.” 
In 1 vol. 12mo. extra cloth. 


IV. 
Kennedy's Life of Wirt. 
MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF WM. WIRT. 
By JOHN P. KENNEDY. 


In two very handsome 8vo. volumes, extra cloth, with a 
Portrait on Steel. 


V. 
Stanley on the Bones. 
A TREATISE ON DISEASES 
BONES. 
By EDWARD STANLEY, F.RS., &c. 
In one neat 8vo. vol. extra cloth. 
VI. 
Number 6 of Dickens’s New Work. Price 5 
cents. 
ADVENTURES OF DAVID COPPERFIELD. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


Tv be comp'ete in ‘Twenty Monthly Nambers. Price 5 cts. 
each. With handsome Plates. 


In 


OF THE 


Just Ready. 
VIL. 
Mackay’s United States. 
THE WESTERN WORLD; or TRAVELS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Exhibiting them in their latest Developments, Political, 
Social, and Industrial. Including a Chapter on California. 
By ALEXANDER MACKAY, Esq. 


From the Second and Enlarged London Edition. 
large roy. 12mo. vols. extra cloth. 


VIL. 
Maclise’s Surgical Anatomy. Part I. 
SURGICAL ANATOMY. 
By JOSEPH MACLISE, Surgeon. 


In Four Parts. Imperial quarto, with 16 beautiful colored 
Piates each. Forming a large quarto volume, with 
64 beautiful Plates. oct27 if 


In two 





WILKINS, CARTER & CO’S 
Popular Music Books, 


More universally used than all others combined. 





CARMINA SACRA ; 
OR, BOSTON COLLECTION OF CHURCH MUSIC. 


By L. MASON, 


Greatly admired for the beauty, chasteness,. and sterling 
character of its music. Published under the superintend- 
ence of the Boston Academy of Music. 


THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S COL. 
LECTION. 


Edited by L. MASON, 


This standard work is so well known and used as to 
preclude the necessity of any recommendation. 


THE PSALTERY. 
By L. MASON & G. J. WEBB. 


One of the most complete works of the kind ever pub- 
lished. It has received the sanction of the Handel and 
Haydn Society, and the Boston Academy of Music. The 
Pealtery will moke a valuable addition to the Boston Aca- 
demy’s Collection and Carmina Sacra, and ought to be in 
every Choir. 


THE NATIONAL LYRE. 


By S. PARKMAN TUCKERMAN, 8S. A. BANCROFT, 
and H. K. OLIVER. 

One of the most charming collections of Church Musie 

ever published. It consists of old, new, and original 


also contains « beautiful selection of Chants, 4cc., for the 
Episcopal Charch. No book, it is believed, has ever been 
more universally admired, by those who have used it, than 
this collection. It contains 160 pages; price $5 per dozen. 


NEW BOOK FOR 1849-50. 
Bay State Collection. 


A new and popular Singing Book suited to the wants of 
all Christian Denominations, and containing a greatly en- 
turged Elementary Department, with Special Exercises 
and Adaptations to Singing Schools. By A. N. Johnson, 
author of Treatises on Thorough Bass and Harmony, 
&c., &c., and Conductor of the Music at Park street 
Charch; Josiah Osgood, Organist at Winnisinimet 
Church; and 8 Hill, Organist at the Old South 
Church, Boston. Besides a great variety of new and ori- 
ginal tunes, the book contains nearly ail the old favorite 
tunes heretofore published ; a splendid selection of spirited 
Anthems, and a Chorister’s Index, designed to assist the 
taste of the Chorister and facilitate an appropriate selec- 
tion of tunes for particular hymns. As a whole, itis be- 
lieved that this work has never been surpassed, if equalled 
by any similar collection. Teachers and all others in- 
terested in Church Music and Singing Schools, are respect- 
fully invited to examine it before making another selec- 


tion. 
NEW CHORUS BOOK, 
ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO THE USE OF CHOIRS. 


THE CHOIR CHORUS BOOK, By A. N. Johnson. 
A collection of Choruses from the works of Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn, and other distinguished 
composers. ‘This work embraces a larger collection of 
choruses than has been before published, arranged in a 
formn for the use and improvement of choirs; and it is be- 
lieved that, besides the additional interest which its use 
imparts to choir meetings, the study of the pure composi- 
tions it contains will greatly improve the taste and facilitate 
the power of execution. Several editions have been 
already sold. Price $5 50 per dozen. 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK, in two parts. 
By L. Mason and G. J, Webb, Protessur in the Boston 
Academy of Music. 


THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM: con 
sisting of a great variety of Songs, Hymns, and Scriptural 
Selections, with appropriate Music, arranged to be sung in 
one, two, or three Parts; containing also the Elementary 
Principles of Vocal! Music, prepared with reference to the 
inductive or Pestalozzian method of teaching, designed 
as acomplete Musical Manual for common or grammar 


Schovls. 
JUVENILE ORATORIOS. 


THE FESTIVAL OF THE ROSE; THE INDIAN 
SUMMER, and THE CHILDREN OF JERUSALEM; 
designed for Schools, Juvenile Classes, Fioral, and other 
Concerts, etc. By J.C. Johnson, Conductor of the original 
Floral Concerts. Teachers who have had experience in 
the instruction of youth, must have noticed how much 
more attentive and “ wide awake” a school will be after 
the announcement that an Exhibition or Concert will close 
the ierm. To provide materials for such occasions, the 
author has thrown together his Songs into three Cantatas 
which when sung may be accompanied, if thought best. 
with floral decorations. 


For Sale by al! Booksellers. 
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music, all of which is of a strictly devotional character. It | "9 press these many days. 





[Oct. 27 
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Will be ready about the 1st of nie, 
SKETCHES 





REFORMS AND REFORMERS 


OF 


GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND. 


By HENRY B. STANTON. 


jotices of the Press, 


“ The columns of the National Era have for some 
been enriched by a series of graphic and able artic 
the pen of Henry B. Stinton, Esq, on Modern Refo, 
and Reformers of Great Britain. We are pleased to je a 
that. yielding to the advice of some of the best se)oi = 
in the country, Mr. 8. is about to embody this series jn ‘ 
volume of some 350 pages. In preparing them for a more 
permanent form, he will revise and reeast them and 
make valuable additions. From our acquaintance with 
the author, as truly as the earnest already given to the 
public, we shall look for one of the richest and most read. 
able issues sent out by the American press for 4 juny 
time.’"—Christian Watchman and Reflector. by 

“Mr. Stanton’s large and earnest sympathy with the 
spirit of true Reform, together with his fine culture vod 
ability x8 a writer, are sufficient to recommend this book 
to the public, and procure it a wide circulation.”—Hort. 
Sord Republican. 

“Tt will minke a volume of 400 pages, 12mo., and one of 
the most entertaining and instructive companions for q 
long ride or a winter evening that has come from any Ame- 
Mr. Stanton is a tive man, 
with eyes in his head, and a memory like wax."—Boston 
Chronotype. 

“ The author has now collected these pieces and revised 
them for a volume—they will make an attractive book.” 
—wWN. Y. Independent. 


***“Mr. Wiley will issue in one volume the admira- 
ble series of Sketches of Modern Reforms and Reformers 
in Great Britain and Ireland, written by Henry B. Stanton, 
This book will be generally sought after and read. Mr. 
Stanton has devoted much time to these sketches, and 
while in Europe had access to sources of information of a 
most valuable character.’’— Buffa/o Republic. 

“* A man standing on this side of the Atlantic, occupies 
a position of disinterestedness and impart‘ality whica can- 
not be expected in writers of the same generation on the 
immediate scenes; and to the advantage of this position, 
Mr. Stanton adds the personal knowledge acquired by 
travel and study, and the power of a finely discriminating 
mind.”—Albany Atlas. 


A large sale for this interesting volume is anticipated, 
and early orders from the Trade are solicited by 
JOHN WILEY, 


o27 tf 161 Broadway. 


BAKER & SCRIBNER'S 


New Publications. 


I, 


THE PURITAN AND HIS DAUGHTER. By J. K. 
Paulding, Author of the “ Dutchman's Fireside.” 
1 vol. 12mo. 


time 
les from 





If. 

LOS GRINGOS; an Inside View of Mexico and Califor- 
nia, with Wanderings in Peru, Chili, and Polynesia. 
By Lieut. Wise, U.S.N. 1 vol. 12m. 

I. 

FRONTENAC.—A Metrical Romance. 

Street. 1 vol. 12mo. with a Portrait. 
IV. 

SIGHTS IN THE GOLD REGIONS AND SCENES BY 

the Way. By ‘TJ. Johosen. 1 vol. 12m. 
Vv. 


EVENINGS AT WOOPLAWN.—By Mew F. P. Filet, 
Author of © Women of the American Reveluioo 
1 vol. Ime. 


By Alfred B. 


vI. 

PHYSICIAN AND PATIENT —A Practica! View of the 
Mutual Duties and Relations, and Interests of the Med 
cal Profession and the Community, By W. Hooker, 
M.D. 1 vol. 12mo. - 

Vil. ; 

THE BRILLIANT--AN ANNUAL FOR 1850. with 16 
fine steel engravings. Edited by T. S. Arthur. roy. 68° 

Vill. , 

PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. By M. F. Tuprer. -_ 
40 original designs and jjlustrations, on supertive paper, 
in various st) les of binding. 


BAKER & SCRIBNFR, 


o27 2t 36 Park Row and 145 Nassau street. 
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YO ALL TEACHERS. 
R. M. SMITH’S 


New Common School Geography. 


1s work having very generally met the approval of 

the most distinguished Teachers throvighout the 

iry, the Publishers now present to the public a new 
ot mued improved Evition, There are several pecn- 
vvities which render (ne new School Geography of great 
aa value. The maps aceompany the text, and wood 
1s are employed to advant»ge ; the style is simple and 
pe the most in the shortest space ; the pronunciation of 
} names is indicated, the arrangement of the Ques- 
igs is a new feature, and entirely original in this work— 
pent of being at the foot of the page they are placed in 
columns opposite the text, so that the youngest 
scholar is never ata loss. The Publishers beg further to 
that the Author, R. M. Smith, has been a distinguished 
tical Teacher for many years, and is now teaching one 
oat the most flourishing Institutions in the state of Vir- 
ia: and all those Teachers in the United States who 
have a wish to keep up with the improvements of the day 
and do their duty to their pupils aud employers, are parti- 
qlarly requested to give the work a candid examination. 
Copies gratis will be turnished on application to the Pab- 


Teachers will please bear in mind that the above is a 
new and original work, and not the old R,C Smith Geo- 
graphy published for a long time in New York, and in or- 
dering will please say R. M. Smith's new Common School 
Geography. 4to. Published by 
GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO. 
529 6t No. 14 North 4th street, Philadelphia. 
’ Ld . 

Le Petit Robinson de Paris. 

E Subscriber respectfully invites the attention of the 

Trade to the above charming French Juvenile, which 
is particularly adapted for a School Book. It is highly 
recommended by the best French Teachers and is ex- 
tremely popalar in France, having passed through a great 
pany editions in a very short period. 

He would also invite the'r attention to Oram's Examples 
in Arithmetic, in four paris, which is rapidly gaining 
favor aud is very highly recommended by ail Teachers 
who have used it; it is as Tt | valuable in Boarding 


Schools. HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
School Book Depository, 347 Market street, 
myl2 tf PHILaDELruta. 





Articles of Stationery, 
MANUFACTURED AND SOLD TO THE TRADE BY 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Corner of Fourth and Race sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE PATENT AND SELF-SUPPLYING 


Ink Stand, 


Manufactured of the most Substantial Material, simple in 
its construction, and not liable te get out of order. 


It keeps the ink free from dust and evaporation, conse- 
quently uniform in color and consistency. 


M. 8. Fife’s Patent Diamond- Pointed 


Gold Pen, 


Warranted Equal, if not Superior to any other Gold Pen 
in the Market, at nearly Half the Price. 


_ (tbeing entirely different in form from any now in use, 
itis peculiarly adapted to use in Public Offices, Couuting- 
Houses, and Schools. 


A liberal discount made to the Trade, from the retail 
prices of the above. jelétf 


Emporiam of Art-Rooms. 


No. 304 Broapway, 
Corner of Duane st. 
The entire and valuable Stock of the above Establishment 


comprising a complete and attractive 
Assortinent of 


ENGRAVINGS; 


English, French, and German, Line, Mezzotint, 
and Stipple. 


PAINTINGS: 


Water Color and Pencil Drawings. 


Boake of Design, and Works in every Departmont of 
“erature and the Fine and Useful Arts, are offered posi- 
lwely at Reduced Prices, in pursuance of the objects of a 
deed of nssignment execated by the proprietor on the 27th 
day of July ultimo. 


The attention of buyers respectfully solicited. 


WM. A. GREENE. 
shag Agent for the Assignee. 








NEW BOOKS 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
BY 


CAREY & HART, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


THE LIFE 


MAXIMILIAN ROBESPIERRE, 


WITH EXTRACTS FROM HIS 
UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE. 


By G. H. LEWES, 


Author of “ The Biographical History of Philoso- 
phy,” ete. 
In one volume duodecimo. 
“We apprehend that from this volume will be gathered 
a more thorough knowledge of Robespierre’s character 
than has yet been accessible to the general reader.”— 
Commercial Advertiser. 


“ Fills a gap in individual history, which it is strange 
should have been so long suffered to remain void. * * * 
The merit of the volume is that it concentrates from all 
sources all the accessible information in relation to the 
man of blood.” —N. dmerican. 


“The work is a lively and entertaining one, and will be 
generally read and admired for the candor and sprightli- 
ness of its detail."—Tug Crry [rem. 


“ Made up from facts and histories of the most indispu- 
tablecharacter. * * * A compilation of an intelligent 
gentleman, interspersed with sagacious opinions of his 
own.’ — Pennsylvanian. 

“It isa book of much interest, as any fairly compiled 
book on so interesting a subject must be.’—Scott's 
Weekly. 

“ As a specimen of biographical criticism, the book has 
few equals; and may justly rank with Carlyle’s ‘ Life of 
Schiller.” The author possesses a mind ensinently analy- 
tical in its nature, and a heart overflowing with democra- 
fic sympathies.” — Evening Mirror. 


STATE TRIALS 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES 


DURING THE 
ADMINISTRATIONS OF 


WASHINGTON AND ADAMS; 


WITH 
REFERENCES HISTORICAL AND PROFESSIONAL, 
AND 
PRELIMINARY NOTES ON THE POLITICS OF 
THE TIMES. 


By FRANCIS WHARTON. 


In one volume 8vo. 

“ It is, in fact, a most important contribution to political 
history, gathered from sources to which few have had ac- 
cess ; and as to a large and interesting part from the un- 
published files and letter- books of our early statesmen and 
lawyers. * + * * * + * * * 

* Tlis ‘ notes’ forin a large and most instructive portion 
of the entire work ; and these introduce us without re- 
serve to the contemporaneous jacidents that illustrate 


| both the controversies and the characters of the times. 


His preliminary notes especially are full of personal anec- 
dote, and deal very fearlessly with the men whom they 
characterize. Indeed there is about this part of the book 
an impartial frankness in canvassing the several party 
jJeaders, that must exeinpt Mr. Wharton from all suspicion 
of sectarianism io politics, and that gives, therefore, to 





JOSEPH GI LLOTT’S: . 
STEEL PENS. 


MANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE 


91 Joun STREET, coRNER oF GOLD, 


New York. 


The success of Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pen has been un- 
PARALLELED. ‘The annual sale, reaching now ONE 
UUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves con- 
clusively the favor with which it has been received by 
both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. Its 
combination of DURABILITY With ELasTicrTy, adaptation 
in its variety of patterns to the different styles of hand- 
writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow- 
ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


A large and complete stock constantly on hand on cards 
and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS. 





CALIGRAPHIC. 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS, 





WASHINGTON PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 





PATENT, DAMASCUS, 


PERUVIAN, 
NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 


These are adapted to moderate strength of 
Hand Writing. 


PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 


DOUBLE DAMASCUS, EAGLE. 
For Bold and rapid writing, 





Engrossing, &c. 





VICTORIA 


AND 
CROTON. 
The most popular Pens—for a light and 
fine hand. 


The Cards of the Croton comprise siz 
beautiful views of the Croton 
Water- Works. 





LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN: 
PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN; 
BARONIAL; LITHOGRAPHIC, 


AND MAPPING. 


A large assortment of cuear Pens in boxes. 
Holders of every description, &c. 





his censures and praises a sort of judicial authority.” — 
Tribune. a4tf 








jyl tt HENRY OWEN, Agent. 
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RECENT IMPORTATIONS OF ENGLISH BOOKS, at greatly reduced prices, 


GOLDSMITH'S WORKS complete in one volume. 12mo. 
cloth gilt, $1 25. 

THE LONDON ANECDOTES FOR ALL READERS. 
2 vols. 18mo. cloth gilt, $1 50. 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON 
Crusoe of York, Mariner, with an account of his Travels 
round three-fourths of the Globe, beautifolly printed 
and illustrated with Stothard’s Plates. &q cloth, $2 25. 

HEEREN’S HISTORICAL TREATISES ON THE 
Carthaginians, Ethiopians, Egyptians, Persians, Pheeni- 
cians, Babylonians, Scythians, Indinns, Ancient Greece, 
&c., with the Historical Manuals. 7 vols. 8vo. cloth, 
$i2 50. 

COOPER'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
America, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, portraits, $2 75. 

WALPOLE'S MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF KING 
George LI1., with Preface and Notes by the late Lord Hol- 
land. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, portraits, $6. 

LANE’S MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE MO- 
dern Egyptians. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, woodcuts, $4. 

PETTIGREW’? MEMOIRS OF THE VICE-ADMIRAL. 
Lord Viscount Nelson. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, portraits, » 10. 

WALPOLE'’S ANECDOTES OF PAINTING. New 
Edition, with Notes by Dallaway aud Wornum. 3 vots. | 
8vo. cloth, $11. } 

LODGE'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH HISTORY. 
3 vols, 8vo. cloth, portraits, plates of Fac-similes, &c. 
$7 50. 





BOURIENNE’S MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON BONA- 
parte. 4 vols. 8vo. cloth, portraits and plates, $6 

PRIOR'S LIFE OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
8vo. cloth, $3. 

TAYLOR'S REVOLUTIONS, INSURRECTIONS, AND 
Conspiracies of Europe. 2 vols. &vo. cloth, $2 50. | 

MITPORD’S HISTORY OF GREECE. Edited by Lord | 
Reedesdale. 8 volumes 8vo. cloth, $12. | 

COSTELLO'S (MISS L.) MEMOIRS OF EMINENT | 
Englishwomen. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, portraits, $7 50. 

PEPYS’ LIFE, JOURNALS, AND CORRESPOND. | 
ence, with a Narrative of his Voyage to Tangier. 2 
vols. 8vo. cloth, portrait, $2 50. | 


2 vols. 


WILLIAMS'S (D. E.) LIFE ANP CORRESPONDENCE 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence, Kt. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, por- 
traits, $3 25. 


BULWER'S LEILA; OR, THE SIEGE OF GRANADA, 
to which is added Calderon, the Courtier. 8vo. cloth 
gilt, and illustrated with fine Engravings from various 
English artists by Charles Heath. $5 50. 


SHOBERL'S (F) PERSECUTIONS OF POPERY.-— 
Historical Narratives of the most Remarkable Persecu- 
tions occasioned by the Intolerance of the Church of 
Rome. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, $3. 


MUSAU®S’ LEGENDS OF RUBEZANHT, and other Tales. 
Translated. 12mo. cloth, plates, 75 cts. 

KEMBLE’S SAXONS IN ENGLAND: a History of the 
Eugtish Commonwealth till the Period of the Norman 
Conquest. 2 vols, 8vo. cloth, $8. 

THE PICTORIAL BOOK OF BALLADS, Traditional 
and Romantic. 8vo. cloth, Hiuminated Title, and 
Woodcuts, $2 75. 

THE PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE OF SARAH, 
Duchess of Marlborough, illustrative of the Court and 
Times of Queen Anne. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, Portrait, $4. 

BROUGHAM'S (LORD) POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 
4 vols. 8vo. cloth, $7 50. 

KNOWLES'S LIFE AND WRITINGS OF HENRY 
Fuseli. 3 vols. @vo. cloth, Portraits, $6. 

JAMES'S HISTORY OF CHARLEMAGNE; with a 
Sketch of the History of France trom the Fall of the 
Koman Ewpire tothe Rise of the Carlovingian Dynasty. 
#vo. cloth, Portrait, $2. 

VILLAGE TALES FROM ALSATIA. By Alexander 
Weill. Transtated from the German, by Sir A. D. Gor- 
don. 12mo. cloth, plate, 75 cts. 

ALBERT SMITH'S COMIC TALES AND SKETCHES. 
Equare, woodcuts, 25 cis. 

MAYHEW'S (BROTHERS) GOOD GENIUS THAT 
turned Everything to Gold; or. the Queen Bee and the 
Magic Dress. A Christmas Fairy Tale. 12mo. cloth 
gilt, Hiustrated by Cruikshank, 50 cts, 

CUNNINGHAM'S HAND BOOK FOR LONDON, Past 
and Present 2 vols. thick 12mo., cloth, $6 50. 


[Oct. 27. 


Sa 


an, 


MADDEN’S ISLAND OF CUBA; iw R 
gress, and Prospects. J2mo. cloih, $i 25. 
CHORLEY’S AUTHORS OF ENGLAND: 
Medallion Portraits of Modern | 
Engraved from the Works of Britis 

Collas. 4te. cloth, plates, $2 50. 

BARROW’S TOUR IN AUSTRIAN LOMBARDY THR 
Northern Tyrol, and Bavaria, in 1840. Post 8yo. paper 

KINNEAR'S CAIRO, PETRA, AND DAMAscus IN 
1840. Post 8vo. paper. i ie 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE JAPANESE IN 
the Nineteenth Century. Post 8vo. paper. P 

JUKE’S EXCURSIONS IN AND ABOUT New. 
foundiand during the years 1839 and 1840. 2 vols post 
8vo. paper. F 

JESSE'S (E.) FAVORITE HAUNTS AND ruRat 
Studies, inciuding visits to spots of interest in the vicini. 
ty of Windsor and Eton. Post 8vo. paper, Mustrated 
with wood cuts. 

ROMER'S PILGRIMAGE TO THE TEMPLES Ayp 
Tombs of Egypt, Nubia, and Palestine in i845 and'6, 9 
vols. 8vo. cloth, plates, $4 50. * 

SIR JOHN BARROW’S VOYAGES OF Discovery 
and Research within the Arctic Regions, from the yeur 
1818 to the present time. 8vo. cloth, portrait and maps, 
$4 25. 


esources, Pro- 


a Series of 
aiterary Characters, 
h Artists by Achille 


WYTTENBACH’S &TRANGER'S GUIDE TO THE 
Roman Antiquities of the City of Treves. 8vo. cloth, 
plates and portraits, $1 25. 

WOOD'S (LIEUT. JOHN) PERSONAL NARRATIVE 
of a Journey tw the Source of the River Oxus by the 
route of the Indus, Kabul, and Budaksham. Svo. paper, 
75 cents. 

ELPHINSTONE’S ACCOUNT OF THE KINGDOM oF 
Cabool and its Dependencics. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, plates, 
$3. 





HOLMES'S SKETCHES OF THE SHORES OF THE 
Caspian Sea, Descriptive and Pictorial.  &vo. cloth, 
plates, $1 50. 

SHOBERL’S EXCURSIONS IN NORMANDY, Illus. 
trative of the Character, Manners, and Customs of the 





People. 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, plates, $2 50. 


*,* An EXTENSIVE CATALOGUE of Foreign and American Books, now Publishing, will be sent gratis to all who 


desire it. 


~ 


027 


—_— —- —-—- 


A choice and elegant collection of English books for the Holidays will be shortly received. 


G. P, PUTNAM, Importer of. Foreign Books, 


155 BROADWAY. 





POPULAR FRENCH CLASSICS 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 411 Broadway. 


LITTERATURE FRAN(CAISE. 
XLXe siecle. 
Musset (Aurrep).—Nouvelles. 1 vol. 
Musser (Pavi).—Origin. du XVII* s. 1 vol.’ 
Femmes de la Rég. 1 vol. 
Mémoires de Gozzi. 1 vol. 
Piancue (Gustav.)—Portraits et critiques. 2 vol. 
Resout (Jean).—Poésies nouvelles. 1 vol. 
Rémvusat (Mme.)—Educ. des femmes. 1 vol. 
S.-Marc-Grrarpin.—Cours de littératur. 2 vol. 
(Le 2° vol. se vend sép.) 
Essais de littératur. 2 vol. 
Sainte-Bevve.—Tabl. de la poésie. 
Volupté. 1 vol. 
Poésies completes. 
Sarntine.—Picciola. 1 vol. 


| 
j 
} 


| 
| 
| 


| 
1 vol. 


1 vol. 


FOR SALE BY 


Sanp (Georer).—Consuelo. 1 vol. 

Comtesse Rudolsta. 2 vol. 
Sanpeavu (Jutes).—Madeleine, n. édit. 

Mile de Ja Seigliére. 1 vol. 
Senancourt.—Obermann. 1 vol. 
Souza (Mme pe).—Romans choisis. 
Sraet (Mme pe).—Corinne. 1 vol. 

Delphine. 1 vol. 

.De Allemagne. 1 vol. 

Révolution frangais. 1 vol. 
-—— Mémoires. 1 vol. 

De la littérature. 1 vol. 
Torrrer.— Nouvel]. genévoises. 1 vol. 
Vatmore (Mme).—Poésies. 1 vol. 
Vieny (ALFrep).—Cing-Mars. 1 voi. 

Stello. 1 vol. 


1 vol. 


1 vol. 





¢ 
. 


‘ T 
| List No. 
Vieny (Atrrep).—Servit. et Grandeur. 1 vo 
Théatre. 1 vol. 
Poésies. 1 vol. 
Virer.—Etudes sur les beaux-arts. 2 vol. 


PHILOSOPHIE ET SCIENCES. 
Descartres.—(Euvres, éd. Simon. 1 vol. 
Matrsrancue.—(Euvres, éd. Simon. 2 vol. 
Lewnitz.—(Euv., éd. Jacques. 2 vol. 
Bacon.—(Euv., édit. Riaux. 2 vol. 
Bossvet.—CEuv. phil. (V. Bibl. chrétienne). 2 vol. 
Fiétneton.—C(Euv. Philosop. id. 
Burrier.—(CEuv., éd. Bouillier. 
Evier.—Lettres 4 une prince. 
ArnavuLp.—(Euv., édit. Simon. 
Criarks.—(Buv., éd. Jacques. 
Srinoza.—(Huv., trad. Saisset. 


] 
l. 


1 vol. 
1 vol. 

1 vol. 
1 vol. 
2 vol. 





Just Published, 
THE | 


Common School Writing Book. 
By OTIS G. BADLAM. 


IN FIVE NUMBERS. 

HIS work is caiculated to afford important aid both 

to teachers and learners The forms of all the letters, 

and the precise manner of making and joining them to- 
gether, are therein distinctly Defined by an Index, and an | 
exhibition of the most common errors of learners, &c., &c. | 
Extract from the.Report of Committee of Convention of 
Town Superintendents at South Woodstock, Vt. :—* The 
style of letter is a medium between the round and angular) 
hand, and is clear and plain, without the incumbrance of 
unnecessary ornament. The author's design is to secure | 
a nent and feasible style of execution, to the attaininent of 


which we think his system is better adapted than any Making an elegant Gift-book for all seasons. 


other we have examined. 
Darius Forbes, 


o@7 It 


J. Wellman, 8. C. Loveland, : 
Supt. C. 8. Windsor Co., Committee. 
COLLINS & BROTHER, 
254 Peurl street, New York. 


| Iilustrated Edition of Proverinal Philosophy. | 


| 


Fine Arts. 


PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. AMERICAN ENGRAVINGS. 


By M. F. TUPPER. 
With forty Original Designs and Illustrations. 


1 vol. 8vo. | 
$3 00 


250 


Printed in clear type, on superfine paper. 

bound in morocco, 
do. cloth gilt sides and edges, 
do. gilt, 


. . | 


Do. 
Do. 


Just published by BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
027 4t 36 Park Row and 145 Nassau street, 


WASHINGTON DELIVERING HIS INAUGURAL 


ADDRESS, 1789. $3. 
THE FIRST PRAYER IN CONGRESS, 1775. $3. 


| THE SPIRIT OF '76. $2. 
THE SIGNERS OF THE DECLARATION OF IND- 


PENDENCE. §1 2. 


_BOLTON ABBEY IN THE OLDEN TIME. $1 *. 


&e., &c., &e. 
JOHN NEALE, Pvsuisser, 


013 lm 201 Broadway, N. Y. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 
HILDRETH'S HISTORY OF THE uNrTED| 


- e Discovery of the Continent to the Or- 
Suies inn Goverement under the Federal Constitu- 
e Complete in 3 elegant octavo vols. Price —mustin 
g2, sheep $2 25; half calf $2 50 per volume. 

. a want, and js, therefore, most welcome. 
a poo in nddition to those already mentioned, 

le Pimpartinlity, steadiness of view, clear appreciation of 
wnrecte and, in point of style, a terseness and concise- 
. not unlike Tacitus, with not a little, too, of Tacitean 
igor of thought, stern sense of justice, sharp irony, and 
yeofound wisdom.— Methodist Quarterly Review. 


Il. 
4 SYSTEM OF PHRENOLOGY. By George 
“Combe. With upwards of 100 Engravings. 12mo. mus- 
lin, 75 cents. 


Tit. 
THE CAXTONS: A FAMILY PICTURE. 
By Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. Complete in two Parts. Price 
37} cents. 


The general voice seems to proclaim it the cleverest of 
pis novels.—-Evening Post. 


Iv. 

THE HISTORY OF PENDENNIS: His For- 
tunes and his Misfortunes, his Friends and his Greatest 
Enemy. By W. M. Thackeray, author of “ Vanity 
Pair.” With numerous illustrations. Part Il. 8vo. 25 
cents. 

From the pen of a writer who has proved himself as 
fithful a immer of human nature in many of its aspects 
as Dickens himself. {1 is full of humor, incident, and 
salir. Orleans Bee. 


v. 

THE LITTLE SAVAGE. Being the History 
of a Boy left alone upon an uninfiabited Island. By 
Captain Marryatt, R.N. 12mo. muslin 50 cents; paper 
37} cents. 

A most instructive and at the same time entertaining 
and delightful story. It will charm all by the simplicity 
and naturalness of its incidents and the attractive style in 
which it is written.— Western Continent. 


eFyv1 3 
INSTITUTES OF THEOLOGY. By Thomas 

Chalmers, D.D., LL.D. Vol. t. Forming Vol. VIL. of 

“Dr. Chalmers’s Posthumous Works.” 12mo. muslin, 

$i. 

Iisa noble tribute to the cause of Theological science, 
and will stand as long as the world, the monument of a 
splendid genius baptized with the fervor of an elevated 
piety —Albany Argus. 

Vil. 
THEOLOGICAL LECTURES. By Rev. David 

Bogue, D.D. 8vo. muslin $2; sheep $2 25. 

The method ig an admirable one, and the plan is exe- 
cuied with marked wisdom and ability. Itis aniavalaable 
work to theological students, and indeed to ministers in 
general ; eminently suggestive of topics and matter for in- 
straction and well finished sermons.— Biblical Repository. 





Vill. 

MORNINGS AMONG THE JESUITS AT 
Rome. Being Notes of Conversations held with certain 
Jesuits on the subject of Religion in the city of Rome, by 
the Rev. Hobart Seymour, M.A. I2mo. paper, 624 cts. ; 
cloth, 75 cents. 


A remarkable work, both on account of its disclosures, 
and the ability and originality of much of its reasoning 
against Romanism. There isa freshness, an originality, 
and a demonstrative power in his manner of stating and 
managing the arguinent on some of the points discussed, 
that we have never seen equalled in this great controver- 
8). ~Biblical Repasitury. 


Ix. 
VESTIGES OF THE NATURAL HISTORY 


of Creation. With a Sequel, containing an Explana- 
ton and Defence of the Werk. In one vol. 18mo. cloth, 
37} cents. 

x 


SCENES WHERE THE TEMPTER HAS 
Trumphed. By the Author of “* The Jail Chaplain.” 
l6ino. mustin, 45 ets. ; paper, 35 cts. 


The title of this work is most graphically descriptive of 
iischarscter. tt carries us over forbidden ground, and 
shows us everywhere the monuments of vice and fnlly. 
Kt illustrates with a master hand the danger not less than 
the guilt of evil doing. Ev young person especially 
should ponder its solemn and affecting admonitions till 


they have done their perfect work upon his heart and con- 
fcence,—.4, Argus. 





ee 


xl. 
COMBE ON THE CONSTITUTION of MAN 


Considered in Relation to External Objects. From the 
3d Edinburgh Edition, enlarged. 1 vol. 18mo. cloth, 
37} cents. 


xii. 


WHATELY’S ELEMENTS OF LOGIC. 
With Additions, &c. From the 8th London Edition. 
1 vol. 18imo. 374 cts. 

xii. 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN BIBLE 
Society. By the Rev. W. P. Surickland. From its Or- 
ganization in 1816 to the Present Time. Withan Intro- 
duction by Rev. N. L. Rice. With a Portrait of Hon. 
Elias Boudinot, LL.D., first President of the Society. 
8vo. muslin, $1 50. 

This volume has been prepared with great labor, con- 
tains a mass of most valuable and interesting information, 
and is written in admirable style and spirit. The work 
cannot fail to be useful.— Methodist Protestant. 


xIv. 

THE WORKS OF HORACE; with English 
Notes, critical and explanatory. By Charles Anthon, 
LL.D. A new edition, Corrected and Enlarged, with 
Excursions relative to the Wines and Vineyards of the 
Ancients; a Life of Horace by Milman, &c., &c. 
12mo. sheep, $1 25. 

Anthon's Horace has justly obtained the sanction of the 
most eminent scholars uf the present day.— Dr. Hickie, of 
London. 

XV. 


RETRIBUTION ; on, rue Vate or Suapows. 
By Mrs. Southworth. 8vo. 25 cts. 


There are indisputable signs of power and original 
thought on every page of her book.— Boston Transcript. 


Xvi. 


THE MAGIC OF KINDNESS. By the Bro- 
thers Mayhew, Authors of “The Good Genius that 
turned Everything into Gold.” With Illustrations. I6mo. 
muslin, 45 cts. ; paper, 35 cts. 

This is a tale of wonders, every word of which is lite- 
rally true. At once to seize the delighted attention of 
youth, and to leave on its dispositions a healthy, kindly, 
and strong impression, is, or ought to be, the aim of all 
writers for children. The story of the Good Huan has 
this great merit. {tis meant to expand the imagination, 
while it elevates and harmonizes the temper.— Ezaminer. 


xVIl. 


HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL CONSTI- 
tuent Assembly. From May, 1848. By J. F.Corkran, 
Esq. 12 paper, 75 cts.; cloth, 90 cts. 
alain author has succeeded admirably in meeting 

his design. Full length portraits of the most distinguish- 

ed actors in France, within the lasteighteen months, are 
here drawn with no common pencil.— Watchman and 

Reflector. 

XVIII. 


A SECOND VISIT TO THE U. STATES. 


By Sir Charles Lyell, F.R.S. 2 vols. 12mo. paper, 
$i 20; musiin, $i 50. 


We regard the work as one of the most candid, fuir, 
and liberal that has yet been writien regarding our coun- 
try and its people, opinions, and institutions, by an Eng- 
lishman ; and we think it will do good by contributing, in 
a great measure, to remove the prejudices of our mother 
country. We hope it will be read by every Englishman, 
as we fee] quite sure its contents will impart a traer no- 
tion of the habits of our people, and more sensible and 
just views of the institutions of a country they so fre- 
quently designate, with a sneer, as ‘* the model republic.” 
it is pretty clear that Mr. Lyell, conservative as he is in 
some particulars, would have been quite willing to have 
taken his chance of birth in the republic of Yankeedom. 
— Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine. 


XIX. 

SCUTHEY’S COMMON PLACE-BOOK: 
Being choice Selections from celebrated Authors. Ed- 
ited by his Son-in-law, J. Wood Warter, B.D. Parts I. 
and Il. now resdy—50 cents each. Both parts hand- 
somely bound in niustin. 


In this farrago libelli there is many a precious sentiment, 
many a golden sentence rescued from the clatches of time 
and oblivion.—So. Christ. Advocate. 


Southey’s Common-Place Book is a treasure for the cen- 
tre-table and the library. To glance even at the pages of 
this versatile and valuable compend, is like passing a day 
in looking over the laureate’s books with himself beside 
us. It is fall of rich and rare quotations, and no scholar, 
man of taste. or general reader, should be without <0 
cheap, available, and suggestive a volume.— Home Journ. 





xXx. 
GIESELER’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


From the fourth edition, revised and amended. Trans- 

lated from the German, by Samuel Davidson, LL D., 

Professor of Biblical Literature and Ecelesiastical His- 

tory in the Lancashire Independent College. Volumes 

1 and 2 now ready. 8vo. muslin, $3. 

Evideniy a work of great research. It is a work for 
the scholar, and will be highly esteemed by men of learn- 
ing interested in the religious history of the past.— 
Churchman. 

The work is marked by a principled and vigorous impar- 
tiality on the part of the author; by great copiousness of 
reference and quotation; and by the singular brevity of its 
Statements. Asa text-book, embodying the results of vast 
investigation, it is invalnable. 


No student's library 
should be without it.—Jndependent. 


XXiI. 


THE HISTORY OF JULIUS CAESAR. By 
Rev. Jacob Abbott. 16mo. muslin, laminated Title- 
page and Engravings, 60 cts. 


The author seems gifted with that peculiar faculty, 
possessed by so few, of holding communion with and 
drawing out ardent imagination and budding genius, and 
at the same time of directing both into the great channel 
of truth. The labors of such a man are prodactive of in- 
calculable good, and deserve the highest reward.—NVew 
Hampshire Patriot. 


XXII. 


THE WOODMAN. A Romance of the Times 
of Richard If. By G.P.R. James, Esq. 8vo. 25 cts. 
The very best among the best of Mr. James’s romances 

—one of the most attractive books ever published by this 

wonderfully productive writer.— Morning Herald. 

One of the anthor’s most successful efforts. It is. from 
first to last, in the author's best manner.— Literary Gat. 


XXIII. 
ROLAND CASHEL. A Novel. By Charles 


Lever. 8vo. Parts I. and II. ready, 25 cis. each. 
It is a spirited and amusing book, and abounds in cha- 


racters and scenes full of raciness anda rich humor— 
Gazette of the Union. 


XXIV. 
CHALMERS’S SERMONS. From 1798 to 


~ 1847. Forming Vol. VI. of “ Chalmers's Posthumous 

Works.” 12mo. muslin, $1 ; sheep, $1 25. 

They furnish a novel and valuable commentary on his 
(Dr. Chalmers’) life. They show not only the gradual de- 
velopment of his extraordinary intellect, but great change 
of theological opinion and even of religious experience, 
which one that knew him only in his later days cau 
hardly realize. The volume is a valuable addition to our 
theological litaratare.—Sartain’s Union Magazine. 


xxv. 


DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY—THE IN- 
FERNO. A Literal Prose Translation, with the Text 
of the Original, collated from the best Editions, and 

lanatory Notes. By Dr. Carlyle. 120. muslin, 
with Portrait, $1. 
We are not acquainted with a more conscientious per- 
formance in all respects, than this literal prose translation 
of Dante's Inferno. Lt is a solid contribution to the stady 
of ftalian Literature, and a means of comprehending even 
the manner of the wonderful poet of the Middle Aves, 
which merely English readers have not possessed until 
now.— Londeor. Examiner. 


xXXVI. 


TYPEE: A Peep at Polynesian Life during a 
Four Months’ Residence in a Valley of the Marquesas. 
By Herman Melville. 12mo. paper, 75 cts. ; cl. 874 cts. 


XXVII. 
MY UNCLE THE CURATE. By the Author 
of “ The Bachelor of the Albany.” 8vo. 25 cts. 

Our readers will remember the estimate which we 
placed upon “ The Bachelor of the Albany ;” our admira- 
tion especially of its terseness and clearness of style, its 
author’s vivid conception of humor and the burlesque, and 
his power of graphic portraiture, whether of a natural 
landscape or of human charecter, “ My Uncle the Cu- 
rate’’ affords a wider ranse than “ The Bachelor,” and is 
altogether a more elaborate prodaction. There are indi- 
vidual characters in it which very much remind us of 


some of the recent creations of Thackeray.— Knickerbock- 
er Mag. 


XXVIII. 


MORDAUNT HALL; or, tember Night. 
By Mrs. Marsh. Seartl an. “— — 
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LIST OF FORTHCOMING WORKs. 





1 


A HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. With 
Criticisms on the particular Works, and Biographical No- 
tices of prominent Writers. By George Tickoor, Esq. ¢ 
vois, 8vo. uniform with Preseott's Works. (/n December.) 


This work will fill a Aéatus that has long existed in 
this field of leuers. Bouterwyk and Sismondi, who have 
written on the same subject, have given only oyyines, ond, 
indeed, could scarcely have given more, from want of ma- 
terials, whieh are difficult to be had even in Spqia. Mr. 
‘Ticknor, who lived some time at Madrid, under the best 
advantages for pursuing his studies and muking bis lite 
rary acquisitions, has collected a library which has proba- 
bly norival out of the Peninsula. 


2. 


GLIMPSES OF SPAIN; or, Notes of an Unfisished 
Tour in 1847. By 8. T, Wallis, Esq. 12mo. paper, 75 
cents ; muslin, $1. (Jmmediately ) 


The subject was not unfamiliar to the author before his 
visit to Spain ; and his opportunities for observation and 
information, while there, were perhaps better than those 
which strangers conynonly enjoy. His book is written in 
@ geniai spirit, and in a style of rare felicity, and evinces 
fine culture, quick observation, sound judgment, and de- 
cided literary ability. 

3 


A SYSTEM OF ANCIENT AND MEDIZVAL 
Geography, for the Use of Schools and Colleges, By 
Charles Anthon, LL D, 1 vol. 8vo, sheep, $1 50. 


The present work jis intended as a text-book fur the 
combined study of Ancient Geography and History, two 
branches of educatio. that ought never to be separated, 
but of which the former is either entirely neglected among 
us, or else only taught out of superficial and defective 
compends. Now that classical instruction aspires to be 
something more than a mere ringing of changes on letters 
and syllables, and the recitation-rooms of our colleges are 
beginning to have the dull routine of were verbal transla- 
tion enlivened by inquiries and investigations calculated 
at once to interest and improve, a knowledge of ancient 
sites and lucalities that are more or less identified with the 
stirring events of former days, cannot but prove an impor- 
tant aid in advancing the good work, ‘The volume here 
offered may also be found of service to those of our young 
countrymen who intend to pursue a course of foreign 
travel, and may prepare them for some of the scenes on 
which they are about to enter, or, at all events, may save 
them from the mortification of discovering only after their 
return from abroad how many objects of deep and abiding 
interest have been passed by con.pletely unnoticed. 

In ss the work, no pains have been spared as 
regards the collecting of materials. The best sources of 
intormation have been consulted, and everything calcu- 
jated to interest or instruct, from whutever quarter it 
could be obtained, has been freely used. The arrangement 
of the present volame is such as Ww answer for two courses 
of ins'ruction ; the first a general one, confined tw the 
more prominent and leading topics: the secoud one enter- 
ing more into details, and intended for advanced students ; 


for it ought to be carefully borne in mind, that geographi- | 


cal and historical studies, particularly the former, should 
accompany the studeat, in a greater or less degree, 
throughout every stage of his academic and collegiate 
career.— Extract from the Preface of the Juthor. 


4. eo 

' AN ENGLISH-LATIN LEXICON, founded on the 
German-Latia Dictionary of Dr. Charlies Ernest Georges. 
By Kev. J. E. Riddie, M-A., and Rey. T. K Arnold, M.A. 
First American Edition, carefully revised, ané coutaining 
a copious Dictionary of Proper Names from the best 
Sources. By Charles Anthon, LL.D. Royal 8vo. sheep 
extra, $3. 

The present work will be found to supply a desidera- 
tum that has | been felt by the classical student. The 
preface of the English editors will show the various 
sources whence they have culled their materials; while 
an examination of (he volame itself will convince any one 
how successfully they have accomplished the object 
which dto themselves in preparing it. We 
have hed, in fact, no work before this, on the same sub 
ject, in the English langange, at ali deserving of being 
compare; with the present one, and ii is to be hoped that 
the wretched compilations which have hitherto been used 
will be now completely discarded. No teacher, indeed, 
can retain them after this, who is conscientious ia his 
vocation, and sincere in his efforts for the mmepovereest of 
his ls. In preparing the present edition for the press, 
Sonia corrections sas hn silently made in the body 
ot the work, and various improvements introduced, ail 
tending to make the volume a still more useful one. 
What will be found, however, to give the American edi- 
tion a decided advantage over the English work, is the 
Dictionary of Proper Names, which is wanting in the lat- 
ter.— ‘ace of the American Editor. 


5. 
LAVENGRO, an Autobiography. By George Borrowe, 
Esq., Author of “ The Bible in Spain,” “ ‘The Gypsies of 
Spain,” &c. Svo. 


| 


6. 


THE WAR WITH MEXICO, By Major Ripley, 
U.S.A. With maps, plans of battles, &e. 3 vole. 8vu. 
muslin, $4. 

The present work embraces a full and impartial account 
of those exciting events which, for a few past years, have 
been of absorbing interest throughout var country, and 
which must necessarily be looked upon in future as 
among the most prominent which have occurred since the 
achievement of our Independence. The author’s aim has 
been to present the different occurrences in their true 
light, divested of the show and ornament which have been 
hang upon them in the exuitation of the moment, and for 
the undue gratification of national or personal pride. It 
will prove a standard work. 


7. 


THE WHALE AND HIS CAPTORS; Or, the Whale- 
man’s Adventures, and the Whale’s Biography, as gather- 
ed on the Homeward Cruise of the “Commodore Preble.” 
By Kev. Henry T. Cheever. With Engravings. 1 vol. 
18mo., muslin, 60 cents. 


An interesting sketch of life and adventure among the 
whales, founded upon the personal experience and observa- 
tion of the author, now a distinguished clergyman of the 
city of New York. 


8. 

A NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF GREEK 
and Rowan Biography, Mythology, and Geography, for 
Colleges and Schools. By William Smith, LL D. itor 
of the * Dictionary of Greek and Rowan Antiquities.” 


9. 


THE PICTORIAL FIELD- BOOK OF THE REVOLU- 
tion; Or, Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, 
Scenery, Biography. Relics, and Traditions of the War for 
ludependence. Embellished with Five Hundred En- 
graviogs on Wood, chiefly from original sketches. By B. 
J. Lossing. Esq. To be completed in about Fifieen Num 
bers, containing Sixty-four large octavo Pages each, at 25 
cents per namber. 


This elegant work will be a pictorial and descriptive re- 
cord of a journey to all the most important historical jocal- 
ities of the American Revolution, performed during the 
yeurs 1848 and 1649. Its plan is unique and attractive, 
embracing the characteristics of a book of travel and a his- 
tory. The author has visited the places described and 
illustrated, and sketched the natural scenery ; relics of the 
past, such as headquarters of officers still standing, inte- 
sior views of remarkable buildings, and remains of fortiti- 
, cations; many interesting relics preserved in historical so- 
| cieties and elsewhere; and everything of interest which 
‘ fellin his way connected directly or indirectly with the 

events in question. These will all be portrayed and de- 
| scribed. lu addition to these sketches, will be given plans 
| of all the battles, exbibiting the relative 3 of the 
Opposing troops ing action; portraits of merican 
and foreiga, who were distinguished actors in those scenes, 
as well as of individuals still living who were engaged in 
the war; fac-similes of sutegraph names, medals, and 
documents; plans of fortifications, &c. 


10. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE 
English Language. By W.C. Fowler. 12mo. 
ll. 
A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAT, MEDICINE. 
James Copland, M.D.,F.R.S. Part XXI. 8vo. 
12. 
AN ENCYCLOPASDIA OF BIOGRAPHY, Ancient 
and Modern. By Rutus W. Griswold, D.D. Royal vo. 
13. 


ROLAND CASHEL; A Novgu. By Charlies Lever. 
With I[iustrations. Part Ill. Completing the Work. 





By 


14. 


THE HISTORY OF PENDENNIS. By W.-M. Thacke- 
ray. Illustrated. Part iV. 8vo. 


15. 
SHIRLEY; A Nover. By the Author of “Jane 


Eyre.” 8vo. Price 25 cts. 


ALSO, 
16. 
A LIBRARY EDITION OF THE SAME WORK. 
12mo. 
17. 





JANE EYRE. A New Library Edition. 12mo. printed 
on large Type and fine Paper. 


ing 





18. 
FAIRY TALES FROM ALL NATIONS, p 
thony RK. Montalba, With Ulustrations by Doyle »' om 
8vo. (Early in December.) , Saat 
“Mr. Montalba has put a girdle round th 
brought home a sprite from most Ganntsins — 
moon, to gambol upon our clean-swept hearths on ach 
mas night, or on our garden terraces when the midsur 
sun is sinking, and there is scarce light enouch left 4 ; 
by. * * * Mr. Doyle's illustrations do thei “ 
making Mr. Montalba’s book attractive.” 


19. 


A LATIN-ENGLISH LEXICON, 
man Work of Dr. Preand, angment 
Additions. By Professor Andrews. 


20. 


CONSTANCE LYNDSAY;; or, the Progress of Error 
By the Author of “The Curate of Linwood,” ke. ke 
8vo. 25 cents. ‘ ve. 


and 
the 
rist- 
ter 
Tea 
their full part a 
—Atheneum. 


From the New Ger 
ed with Linporian, 
Royal 8v0. (Soon,) 


21. 
GIESELER'S ECCLESIASTICAL 
Translated from the German, 
LL.D. Vol. lll. 8vo. 


ub HISTORY. 
By Samuel Davidsop, 


22 


SOUTHEY'S COMMON PLACE-BOOK.  Euiteg by 
Mr. Southey’s Son-in-law, Rev. J. Wood Warner, Ry 
Second Series. 8vo. cel 


23. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS. With English Notes, critica! 
and explanatory. By Charles Anihon, LI..v. 


24. 


A CLASSICAL ATLAS TO ILLUSTRATE Avy. 
in Twenty five Maps, show- 
the World as known to the 
Ancients. With an Index of Ancient and Modern Names, 
By Alexander Findlay, F.R.G.S. The maps are beauii- 
fully colored, and the Index is remarkably full aod com- 
plete. 8vo. half roan, $3 75. (Now Ready.) 


25. 


CHALMERS'’S INSTITUTES OF THEOLOGY. Vol. 
Il. Forming Vol. Vill of “* Chalmers’s Posthumous 
Works.” 12mo, 

26. 


THE HISTORY OF ALFRED THE GREAT. By 
Jacob Abboit. I16mo. Engravings, &c. 


Iwo. 


27. 
GRAY’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 12mo. Engrav- 
ings. 
28 


SIDONIA THE SORCERESS : the supposed Destroyer 
of theewhole reigning Ducal House of Pomerania by 
William Meinhold, authur of the “ Amber Wiic).’ 8vo. 


29. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
Edited by Wm. Beattie, M.D., one of his Executors. With 
an Introductory Letter by Washington Irving, Es 


30. 
THE CONQUEST OF CANADA. By the Author of 
“Hochelaga.”” 12mo. 2 vols. 
31. 
COSMOS: Sketch of a Physical Description of the Un:- 
verse. By Alexander Von Humboldt. 
32. 


THE PLAYS OF TERENCE. With Notes Critics! 
and Explanatory. By Charles Anthoa, LL.D. 


33 


AN ENGLISH GREEK LEXICON. Py ©. D. Yon 
M.A. Edited, with important additions, by Professor }\. 
Drisier. 


34. 
PALEY'S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 12mo. 4 New 
Edition. 
35. 
A SECOND BOOK IN GREEK. By Professor Me 
Clintock. 12mo. 
36. 
THE OGILVIES. A Novel. 8vo. 


*.* For H. § B.’s List of Late Publications see p, 371 Literary World. 





